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FOREWORD 


The late Charles Currier Beale was the begetter of this memoir. In 
the expectation of visiting England in the fall of 1906, when he hoped to 
supervise a reproduction of Willis’ 1602 work, he wrote to the author in 
these effusive terms on November 26, 1904: ‘‘Now I have another 
request to make. The Willis reprint should be accompanied by a suitable 
monograph; and I know of no one else so capable of preparing it as you. 
If you would prepare one in the same happy vein in which ‘Samuel 
Taylor’, ‘Thomas Shelton’, and ‘William Folkingham’ were conceived, it 
would make the Club vastly your debtor. You would have practically a 
year and a half at least to do it, and it isa duty we owe to the father of 
alphabetic-shorthand, for whom our Club is in part named. You know 
how woefully meagre are the facts now known concerning him.”’ His 
intention was to write a ““Byromiana’”’ volume (with this object he had 
collected a mass of materials), which was to have been issued for 1905-6, 
and then this memoir was to have followed it upon his return from 
England. Various obstacles delayed the progress of his work and deferred 
his eastward voyage, until eventually, alas, he embarked in 1909 for the 
undiscovered country. By that time “John Willis, S.7.B.’’ was com- 
pleted; and now that Peace is re-enthroned after the Great War, this 
memoir, with its many imperfections and a few recent notes, is dedicated 
to the memory of Charles Currier Beale and those of the Willis-Byrom 
fraternity who have joined him in his quest, by 

Ase. 


THE WILLIS-BYROM CLUB 


From the previous publications of the Willis-Byrom Club we quote 
the following: 

This, the first club formed for the purpose of issuing privately-printed works on 
shorthand and its history and literature, was founded April 19, 1902, on the three 
hundredth anniversary of the publication (as shown by entry in the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company of London, dated April 19, 1602) of the first system of strictly 
alphabetic shorthand, invented by John Willis, B.D. The club is named in honor of 
John Willis, the pioneer shorthand author, and John Byrom (1691-1763) the first of 
English shorthand authors to adopt the so-called “Rational Method”’ of shorthand, 
which, as improved by Taylor, became the basis of the Pitmanic shorthand of today. 
The Club membership is limited to twenty-five. 


The first publication of the Club, issued in 1903, was from the pen 
of the founder of the Club, Charles Currier Beale, and was: 


BAILEYANA. Collections, Biographical and Bibliographical, concerning the late 
Rev. Phinehas Bailey, of Vermont, U.S. A., to which is appended a facsimile reprint of 
his “PRONOUNCING STENOGRAPHY,”’ 1831. 


Of that publication fifty-two copies were issued—two copies for each 
member of the Club and two copies presented to the daughters of the 
Rev. Phinehas Bailey. Each copy was numbered and signed by the 
members of the Publication Committee: J. E. Rockwell, (Washington, 
D.C.); John M. Warden (Edinburgh, Scotland); Jerome B. Howard 
(Cincinnati) ; Charles Currier Beale (Boston, Mass.) Secretary. 


In the Foreword of “‘Baileyana’”’ it was stated: 


It was the intention of the Publication Committee to issue as the first Club publica- 
tion a facsimile reprint of the 1602 anonymous ‘‘Art of Stenographie,”’ which has been 
identified as the earliest work of John Willis, the inventor of Alphabetic shorthand, in 
whose honor our society is in part named. Unfortunately the Club was organized so 
late in 1902 that it was found impossible to make the necessary arrangements in time, 
and when this was found to be the case it was decided to issue the present work now, 
which had been contemplated for later publication by the Club. 


The second publication of the Club, issued in 1904, was: 
SAMUEL TAYLOR. Angler and Stenographer. By Alexander Tremaine Wright. 


This consisted of two volumes, to one of which was appended a 
facsimile reprint of the 1809 edition of Taylor’s system—the first American 


presentation of the system—of which only four copies are known to be in 
existence, and only one of these in a private collection. These two volumes 
were profusely illustrated by reproductions of drawings, engravings, title- 
pages of rare editions of Taylor’s system, and of modifications of it, as 
well as by a half-tone reproduction of a letter written by the great short- 
hand author. The work also contained a comprehensive Taylorian 
bibliography. 

There were sixty-one copies issued—fifty copies for the members of 
the Club, two presentation copies to the Author, one to the Secretary for 
superintending the publication of the work, and the remainder for public 
libraries. Each copy was numbered and signed by the Author and the 
members of the Publication Committee: J. E. Rockwell, Jerome B. 
Howard, John M. Warden, and Charles Currier Beale. 

In addition to these publications, the Club issued “‘The Willis-Byrom 
Bulletin,’’ which appeared quarterly, or at greater intervals, from 1901 
until the end of 1907 (12 issues) under the direction of Mr. Beale. After 
the death of Mr. Beale, the Bulletin was conducted, from December 1909 
to April 1916 (9 issues) by Mr. J. T. A. Hosbach, and from January 1917 to 
January 1922 (7 issues) by Mr. J. D. Strachan, when its publication was 
discontinued. The Bulletins of the Club are veritable mines of informa- 
tion about systems, rare shorthand books, and prominent figures in 
shorthand history. 

The Willis-Byrom Club had its inception in the fertile brain of the 
late Charles Currier Beale, a scholarly and enthusiastic shorthand author, 
historian and bibliophile. When Mr. Beale died on March 9, 1909, at 
the early age of forty-four, the activities of the Club became somewhat 
spasmodic. In April 1916 a meeting of some of the members was held in 
. New York City, at which an effort was made to resuscitate the Club, and 
the following officers were elected: President, Norman P. Heffley; 
Corresponding Secretary and Editor, J. D. Strachan; Treasurer, 
J. T. A. Hosbach [Mr. Hosbach resigned later and was succeeded by 
Horace G. Healey]; Secretary and Librarian, John Robert Gregg. 

Soon afterwards the entrance of the United States into the Great War 
turned the attention of the members to various patriotic activities, and 
the Club ceased to function. No publication in book form has been 
issued for more than twenty years. 

When in London in 1921, the writer called on Mr. Alexander 
Tremaine Wright, and learned that he had completed the memoir on 


John Willis, which was to have been the first publication of the Club, 
but had put it aside on account of the discontinuance of the activities of 
the Club after the death of Mr. Beale. Mr. Wright kindly agreed to send 
me the work, and it has been in proof form for three years awaiting the 
formal approval of the Publication Committee. For various reasons the 
members of the Publication Committee have been unable to hold a meet- 
ing, but they have now authorized me to issue this valuable work without 
waiting for the signatures and certificates which were part of the former 
books. 

Another distinguished member of the Club, Mr. William J. Carlton, 
author of ‘“‘Timothe Bright; A Memoir of The Father of Modern Short- 
hand,” has promised to consider the preparation of amemoir of Dr. John 
Byrom. If that work is completed and published, we shall then have 
authoritative publications about the two celebrated authors whose names 
constitute the title of the Club. 

The contributions of Mr. Alexander Tremaine Wright to shorthand 
history will always remain a monument to his assiduity, scholarship, and 
unselfish services to the art of shorthand writing. In addition to “Samuel 
Taylor, Stenographer and Angler,’ already mentioned, the following 
monographs from his pen have been published: ““Thomas Shelton, Tachy- 
grapher,” (1896); ‘“‘Josiah Rock and his Characters,” (1898); ‘“Thomas 
Shelton, Translator,’’ (1898); ‘William Folkingham and his Brachy- 
graphie, Post-Writt,” (1898-1906) ; ‘“Peter Bales’ Brachygraphy” (1904); 

h* *Mr, Ratcliff of Plimouth’and Thomas Cross’? (1907-09); “Shorthand in 
London Before the Great Fire,’’ (1908) ; ‘Jeremiah Rich, Semeographer of 
the Commonwealth, and his Continuators,”’ (1911); ““The Two Angells of 
Stenography,”’ (1919)... These valuable works will be remembered with 
appreciation and gratitude by all who are interested in the history of the 
development of the art-science of brief writing. That ‘John Willis” will 
add to the high reputation Mr. Wright has established by his previous 
books and articles will be evident to all who have the privilege of perusing 
this work. 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG, 


Secretary 
New York, April 3, 1926 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ERA BEFORE JOHN WILLIS 


The beginnings of English Shorthand must be sought on the hither 
confines of the Middle Ages. In the deeper obscurity of a remoter time, 
John of Tilbury may be dimly discerned penning to Henry II his ‘‘Ars No- 
taria,’’ in which the use of dotted longhand letters as an abbreviated 
way of writing Latin conjugations is described, and a short account is given 
of character writing. The preservation of the Tilburian MSS. is some 
evidence that the state of knowledge in short-writing by characters which 
had been reached in John of Tilbury’s day, as distinguished from short- 
ened longhand writing, was not allowed to perish.* It is improbable 
that any extensive use was found for such an art in early times; the 
leisurely routine of cloister and scriptorium would make small demand 
upon the energy or invention of monkish scribes, and improvement in 
methods would be slow. But the dry bones of Latin theology that lay 
scattered and neglected about the Colleges of Cambridge, took on some 
semblance of animation at the first call of the New Learning, and the 
coming of the Reformation found them erect and instinct with new life, 
a larger hope and wider humanity. And when from amidst the licen- 
tiousness of bad times there emerged Puritan seekers after sweeter and 
loftier standards of conduct, the fervent message of the new evangel 


*See Arundel MS. 165 and King’s Lib. MS. 12. c. VI. 1. in Brit. Mus.; article by 
Valentin Rose in ‘‘Hermes. Zeitschrift fiir Classische Philologie’’ (Berlin, 1874) 
VIII. p. 303; Dr. J. W. Zeibig’s “Geschichte und Literatur der Geschwindschreib- 
kunst ’’ (Dresden, 1878) 2nd edt. pp. 69-70; Dr. Westby Gibson’s paper in ‘‘ Short- 
hand ”’ (London, 1882) I. pp. 77-8, and Dr, Christian Johnen’s article in Archiv fur 
Stenographie, (Berlin, 1907) p. 272. 

[1] 
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found scribes at Cambridge ready to record for the absent and for pos- 
terity the eloquent and inspiriting discourses that sped the hearers of 
them on their way to the attainment of higher things. Midway in the 
Tudor period, when Rome was strenuous in her efforts to undo the work 
of the Reformation and to reimpose her civil and ecclesiastical yoke, the 
need of competent note-takers at solemn disputations that might prove 
but prologues to martyrdom, found men ready equipped for the task; 
and amongst them John Jewel, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, was pre- 
eminent for his great skill as a tachygraphist. But before this, Thomas 
Some in some sort wrote down the famous Friday sermons preached by 
Latimer before Edward VI at Whitehall. In the dedication to the 
Duchess of Suffolk of the sermon preached on 8th March, 1549, Some 
says: ‘‘Let no man be greued though it be not so exactly done as he dyd 
speake it, for in very dede I am not able so to do—to write word for word 
as he dyd speake; that passyth my capacite thoughe I had XX mens 
wittes, and no fewer handes to writte withal;’’ but the reader of the ser- 
mon cannot but feel that, in spite of Some’s modest lament, the learning 
and eloquence of Master Hugh Latimer suffered small injury at the 
hands of the devoted scribe. A little later, indications are found of the 
application of similar skill to proceedings before legal tribunals. Lord 
Campbell says that James Dyer, who became Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in 1559, took in shorthand the notes from which some part of 
** Dyer’s Reports ’’ was compiled;* and in 1571 Thomas Norton, fresh 
from Cambridge University, had a place specially provided for him in 
which to take down the trial of the Duke of Norfolk in Westminster Hall. 
William Perkins, M. A., who matriculated at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1577, became lecturer at Great S. Andrews, where his minis- 
tration attracted a large congregation. Soon after his death in 1602, 
there began to appear discourses that had been “‘taken’’ or “written 
from his mouth.” William Crashaw of St. John’s College, (father of 
Richard Crashaw the poet) took many of them. But so far as is known, 
all these were sporadic instances of aptitude and inclination applying 
a means of rapid note-taking, devised by the individuals, and possibly 


* Lives of the Chief Justices of England, 1874, I, 212. 
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taught by them; and no attempt appears to have been made to reduce 
any of their inventions to a form appropriate for general instruction, or 
easily capable of transmission to later times. 

It was not until Elizabeth’s spacious reign was approaching its 
close, that the foundations of modern English shorthand were securely 
laid. Of the early builders who committed their designs to the printing 
press, the first whose work has come down to the present day is Dr. 
Timothy Bright, of Trinity College, Cambridge. He describes his 
“‘Characterie,” in relation to Roman methods of writing by character, 
as mere English, and as having been invented “‘without precept or imi- 
tation of any’’; but he also says, speaking in wider terms, that ‘‘none is 
comparable’”’ with it,* which may perhaps be read as an admission that 
he knew of the existence of contemporary systems. His Patent of the 
26th July, 1588, saved the rights of the Queen’s subjects in characters 
‘commonly known and used” prior to the date of the grant. This reser- 
vation may have been inserted by the draughtsman, after the manner of 
lawyers, ex majore cautela; but at this time little more than thirty 
years had elapsed since Jewel’s memorable note-taking at Oxford, and 
only seventeen from the Duke of Norfolk’s trial; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that several methods of short-writing which had preceded 
Bright’s were actually known and used at the date of Bright’s patent. 
The historians of shorthand have scant praise for the invention of Bright, 
but they concede to him a pioneer’s position in the development of the 
art. Philip Gibbs gave some particulars of Bright’s work in his His- 
torical Account of 1736, and he was candid in his admission of inability 
to understand it. ‘‘The Doctor is, to me, I own,’’—he said—‘‘in several 


* The Instructions to the Reader, as quoted by Philip Gibbs (Historical Account, 
p. 37), and copied by J. H. Lewis (Historical Account, p. 38) and later writers, began: 
“‘Thou hast here, gentle Reader, the Art of short and so of speedy Writing to which 
none is comparable, plainly delivered unto thee.’”? In the Bodleian and Pepysian copies 
this sentence runs: ‘“‘Thou hast here gentle Reader an Art of short, and so of speedie 
wryting, plainely deliuered vnto thee”; and the words “‘none comparable” appear three 
pages later. W. C. Hazlitt, at p. 52 of his ‘‘Collections, 1876,’’ speaks of Bright’s 
work as containing a “folding leaf.”” Of this there is no indication in the Bodleian and 
Pepysian copies. If Gibbs and Hazlitt are right, there may have been more than one 
edition of the 1588 Characterie. 

For detailed information as to Timothy Bright and his system, see Mr. W. J. 
Carlton’s Timothe Bright, London, 1911, and Dr. Paul Friedrich’s remarkable articles 
in Archiv fiir Schriftkunde, 1914, Jahrz., 1, Nr. 2/3. 
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things scarce intelligible, and I must desire to be excused from passing 
a judgment on his performance;” and he turned to Edmond Willis, who 
wrote thirty years after Bright, for an expression of opinion upon the 
merits of Characterie. The writers of works on the history of shorthand 
which appeared after that of Gibbs evidently did not have access to any 
facts in reference to Characterie beyond those found in Gibbs’ work, 
though some of them have been less candid than he in their expressions 
of opinion; and it was not until the late Edward Pocknell laid his exam- 
ination of Bright’s system before the Shorthand Society, London, in 
February, 1884, that there was an informed exposition of the system 
available for modern students. But John Willis, a rival experimenter in 
short-writing, was constrained to say in his School-Maister, 1622, 
chapter XVI: “Furthermore D. Bright in his Art of Charactery had 
556 Charactericall words, whereunto all other words must be referred; 
some by the affinity and neereness of their sound: some as conjugates 
by difference of termination, number, comparison and tense: some as 
deriuatiues, some as synonymaes, some as indiuidual Species vnder the 
same Genus, and some as contraries, (which required both strength 
of judgement and good abilitie of Schollership to perform:) yet had not 
the incumbrance beene more by these relations, and perfecting the sense 
with a supply out of the precedent and subsequent words, the number 
of Characters would neuer have beene thought troublesome, though they 
were not literall but made ad placitum. And yet all these difficulties 
notwithstanding, diuers men attained great readinesse in the practice 
of the Art.”’ There are extant documentary evidences which are cogent 
to show that this closing statement by Willis was something more than a 
generous tribute from a successful rival. Two manuscripts in the British 
Museum,—one by Timothy Bright himself, written in 1586, being the 
Epistle to Titus, and the other by Mistress Jane Seager, written in 
1589, being The Divine Prophesies of the ten Sibills,—show how the 
system was written leisurely in the study. Both are written in vertical 
lines as Chinese is written. In this curious fancy of Bright’s is probably 
to be found the occasion for the rule of his successor John Willis, that his 
system must be written in lines athwart the page. 


Although no specimens of Characterie in the form of notes of uttered 
[4] 
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discourses are known to exist, there can be little doubt that the system 
was actually applied to note-taking. John Windet printed in 1589 a 
lecture by Stephen Egerton, a Cambridge M.A., that was “taken by 
characterie.”” Windet was closely associated with Bright in literary ven- 
tures. When in 1586 he published Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy, 
he exacted from the author a promise “not to medle with augmenting 
or altering the said book until the impression which is printed by the 
said John Windet be sold.’”? Windet was many times fined by the Sta- 
tioners’ Company for his irregularities, and in connection with an abridge- 
ment of Fox’s Acts and Monuments (the work was part of the Com- 
pany’s English Stock) that was made by Bright and printed by Windet, 
abridger and printer were evidently the objects of some legal process 
at the instance of the Stationers’ Company, as that Company “‘paide 
in necessarye charges in suite and travayle against Master D. Brighte 
and Master Wyndett aboute the Abridgement of the booke of martyrs’’ 
the sum of £9. 5. 0. Whatever charge it was the offenders were con- 
fronted with, they no doubt secured complete exculpation by pleading 
the patent obtained by Bright, which conferred upon him plenary author- 
ity and privilege ‘‘to print and sell all such books as he heretofore hath, 
or hereafter shall make, devise, compile, translate or abridge.’”’ It was 
this patent that secured for fifteen years all copyright privileges in his 
Characterie to Timothy Bright and his assigns; and when the work 
appeared in 1588, it was printed and published by John Windet “the 
assigne of Tim. Bright.”” Windet dwelt on Addle Hill, a few hundred 
yards from S. Anne’s, Blackfriars; and it was at S. Anne’s that Stephen 
Egerton, the Puritan divine, delivered the ordinary lecture on Genesis 
XII, 17-20, which was “taken by characterie,” and printed by Windet 
just a year after Bright obtained his patent. The entry of this lecture 
in the Stationers’ Register is dated 21st July, 1589. In the following 
year Egerton was committed to Fleet Prison by the Court of High Com- 
mission for his Puritanism, and there for several years he suffered prison 
rigours for conscience sake. This lecture was frequently reprinted and 
it continued to be sold for over twenty years; but at present the only 
copy of it known is in the Bodleian Library, and by its colophon this is 
dated 1603. The 1589 note-taker, who on the title-page is described 
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as a young practitioner in the faculty of writing by characterie, sub- 
scribes the original preface as ““Thy well willer A.S.”’ The opening sen- 
tences of the preface leave no room for doubt as to its having been 
Bright’s Characterie that was used by A.S. He says: “It hath beene 
(Chriftian Reader) till of late, much wifhed that there were an ordinarie 
way of fwift writing, whereby Sermons and Lectures of godly Preachers 
might be preferued for the vfe of the abfent and pofteritie hereafter: 
That whereas no more remaineth after the hower paffed, than fo much 
as the frailtie of memory carrieth away: by the benefite of fpeedy writ- 
ing, the whole body of the Lecture, and fermon might be regiftered. 
This defire of many, fome haue lately endevoured to fatiffie, by an Art 
called Characterie: which I hauing learned, haue put in practife, in 
writing fermons therby to preferue (as it were) the life of much mem- 
orable doctrine, that would otherwife be buried in forgetfulneffe, wherof 
I here giue thee a tafte (Chriftian Reader), in publifhing this godly Ser- 
mon fo taken.’”’ Later on he assures the reader that he had not wittingly 
missed a word whereby the truth of the doctrine or the meaning of the 
preacher might be perverted. Gentle Egerton however, whose physical 
infirmities enforced him to speak with a slow and laboured utterance, 
in editing this edition told the reader with much sweetness that the 
sermon was ‘“‘fet forth long agoe by one who, as it feemeth to me, refpected 
the commendation of his fkill in Characterie, more than the credit of 
my miniftery.”” That plaintive little criticism, however, was probably 
addressed less to the proficiency of the practitioner in the faculty, or his 
lack of it, than to the selection of the particular sermon for publication.* 
At this early date the propriety of taking notes of sermons with a view 
to printing them had been discussed, and Egerton puts his views on the 
subject before the reader. He was impressed with the difference between 
speaking profitably to the common people, and writing commendably 


* John Proctor of Holborn Bridge, who in 1590 published Henry Smith’s sermon on 
The Benefite of Contentation, which was taken by characterie, says in his preface: 
“Ther came to my handes (gentle Reader) the copie of a Sermon, which intreateth of 
coyetousness, which though it were not the author’s mind or consent that it should come 
foorth thus in market, yet considering that it is a doctrine so necessary for these dayes 
wherein it [is] said that Charitie shall waxe colde, I thought good to commit it to the 
presse preferring the profit and utility of many in publishing it, before the pleasure of 
the author in concealing it.’’ 
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in that ripe and learned age, and a feeling of weakness in the latter respect 
had constrained him not to publish any of his sermons; but he was con- 
tent to take a little pains in perusing this particular sermon, to qualify 
an error that could not be re-called. Touching the noting down of ser- 
mons in general, he said: ‘For the thing it felfe, I dare not (with fome) 
condemne it as vnlawful, but rather commend it as expedient, if there 
be iudgement, memory and dexteritie of hand in the partie. Aboue all 
things (in mine opinion, as in other matters fo in this) a good confcience 
is moft requifite, both for the prefent time, that his own hart who writeth 
be not hindred,and defrauded of the fruite and power of the word, by the . 
exercife of his head, and the labour of his hand: neyther yet the Min- 
ifter wronged, nor filthy lucre or vaine-glory aymed at.” Preachers 
were not always at their best, nor dealing with topics of equal importance; 
and if sermons of theirs were to be submitted, through the press, to the 
criticism of the learned and judicious, they themselves would naturally 
wish to select those by which they would be judged, in order that the 
work they were engaged upon should in no way suffer nor their credit or 
orthodoxy as teachers be prejudiced, rather than that it should be left 
to an irresponsible note-taker to publish any sermon he had casually 
taken. “My aduife is’—he said—‘“‘to fuch as haue willing harts, and 
ready hands, and conuenient places to write at Sermons, that they would 
vfe it for their owne priuate helpe and edification, and to the comfort 
and benefite of their families, & fuch chriftian friends as they fhal haue 


occafion to conferre withal in priuate, and not to fuffer themfelyves to 1 


be feduced by gaine or glory to fet forth thefe things which may be, not 
only preiudiciall to the Preacher, but difhonourable to God, & vnprofit- 
able to the church, by peftering the fame with fuperfluous writings, | 
which may diftract mens mindes, and take vp that time which might be 
better beftowed in reading the booke of God, and other wholefome & 
fauory writings which this learned age doth plentifiully afford.’”? Win- 
det’s interest in this sermon was assigned on the 11th September, 1611, 
to the William Stansby (son of Richard Stansby of Exeter) who had 
been apprenticed to Windet in January, 1591, and to whom Widow 
Snodham some years later assigned William Folkingham’s Brachy- 
graphy Post-Writt. Several sermons preached at S. Clement Danes 
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by the silver-tongued Henry Smith were also “‘taken by Characterie”’ 
and published in 1590 and 1591; and of some of these there were vari- 
ous editions, copies of which are extant. 

One of Timothy Bright’s contemporaries who attained national 
celebrity as a master in the art of writing—Peter Bales—is always men- 
tioned in histories of shorthand as having had some indefinable part 
in the development of the art; but his contribution to progress in ste- 
nography is usually treated as negligible.* In The Writing Schoole- 
master, 1590,—the first fruits of his pen—and in ‘‘The Arte of Brachy- 
graphie,’’ 1597, he certainly had reached no more advanced position 
in the direction of writing by characters than arbitrarily “‘writing but 
one letter for a word.’’ As one of his admirers who wrote verses for 
him in 1590, said:- 


“By letters (not by figures) he dooth teach, 
To write as fast, as men vse comely speach.”’ 


The letters used were the longhand letters then in vogue, and the logo- 
graphic values of any letter were differentiated only by the varied posi- 
tion of a dot near it. It seems not improbable, however, that in a further 
work of his entered in the Stationers’ Register on 10th November, 1599, 
for publication on lst January, 1600, exactly ten years after The Writ- 
ing Schoolemaster appeared, he departed from his earlier method of 
shortening longhand. This work was entitled A new-yeares gift for 
England, or the Art of new Brachygraphie. The use of the adjective 
“new”? would seem to indicate that the 1600 brachygraphy differed from 


* To Miss J. Humphreys’ account of Peter Bales in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ there may be added the statement that he was the first-born of Thomas 
and Elizabeth Bales of Birchin Lane, Cornhill, London, and that he was christened at 
S. Michael’s Cornhill, on 15th June, 1547. Thomas Bales was a citizen of London, and 
a draper. On the 11th November, 1563,—a plague year—he made his will, in which 
he referred to his wife and six children by name; three days later he died, and on the 
16th of the same month he was buried at S. Michael’s. The parish register spells the 
surname Bales, Balys, Baalys, Baalyshe, indicating a dissyllable—the Baylis or Bayles 
of the eastern counties. [See Harleian Society’s Registers VII, and British Record 
Society’s Publications XXVI. 49.] Writers of verses prefixed to The Writing 
Schoolemaster make the name a monosyllable. 

In Summer’s last Will and Testament, 1600, Thomas Nash alludes to “Peter 
Balis brachigraphy.”’ 
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that of 1590-7; and it may well be that his last work, no copy of which 
is now known, contained an invention in the way of stenographic writing 
that justified some later writers on shorthand in mentioning him among 
their precursors.* William Folkingham’s cryptic phrase “like m pro- 
duced to an acute poynt for th’old Brachygrapher &c,”’ appears to be 
an allusion to the author of the new brachygraphy, and to a geometric 
character of his. Still, the right of Bales to rank among the early ste- 
nographers remains debatable; but to him is certainly attributable the 
introduction into title-pages of this class of literature of the Ommne 
bonum Dei donum that was used by several succeeding writers on 
stenography, until Jeremiah Rich in 1654 gave the authorized transla- 
tion on the title-page of Semigraphy, or Arts Rarity. 


* The above suggestion has, since this memoir was written, been shown to be ill- 
founded. [See Mr. W. J. Carlton’s Timothe Bright, 1911, pp. 184-5.] The title-page of 
the Paris copy is reproduced here to emphasize that admission. Richard Field, the 
printer of the book, had married Jacqueline Vautrollier, widow of his master who was 
a Huguenot refugee. 
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CHAPTER II 
JOHN WILLIS AND HIS 1602 “STENOGRAPHIE”’ 


With the knowledge and practice of shorthand in the rough-hewn 
condition, so far as it is revealed in printed books, in which it was 
left by Bright and Bales, John Willis took in hand to write his Art of 
Stenographie, and it is from the appearance of his little work anony- 
mously in 1602 that the rise of alphabetic shorthand is dated. It were 
desirable that access could be had to some reliable record or authoritative 
narrative of the birth and boyhood of the author of a work that marks 
an epoch in the history of so important an art as shorthand-writing; but 
facts in relation to these topics yet remain among the secrets held fast 
by the past beyond the research of modern investigators. Whether John 
Willis sprang from the Willis family located at Fen Ditton in Cam- 
bridgeshire and at Eyhall in Hertfordshire, or whether he was the son 
of one of the several Willises who were worthy citizens of London, has 
not been ascertained. He was born probably about 1572, and in due 
course went up to Cambridge in the days of Laurence Chaderton. He 
graduated at Christ’s College (the College of John Milton), where Edmund 
Barwell was then Master. The Admission Books for the period before 
1600 are unfortunately not in existence, and no record has been preserved 
of Willis’s matriculation.* It is known that in 1592 he graduated B.A., 
that in 1596 he took his M.A., and that in 1603 he became a S.T.B., 
the ancient form of B.D. Later on he displayed so much familiarity with 
legal matters, that it would seem probable he at one time had some 
thought of turning to law for a profession. There was a Fen Ditton and 
Hertfordshire Richard Willis of the Inner Temple, who died in October 
1626. His brother Thomas was Clerk of the Crown, and his sons Thomas 

*In Biographical Register of Christ’s College, 1505-1905 (London, 1910,) Dr. 
John Peile, Master of Christ’s College, suggests, at p. 198 of vol. I, that John Willis 


matriculated at Emmanuel College in June, 1589, where he was called John Wills, and 
migrated to Christ’s. But the Emmanuel man was not even Wills; he was John Mills. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. 
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and Richard were admitted at Gray’s Inn in February, 1631. Among the 
curious things to be found in Mnemonica, a work written in Latin by 
John Willis and published in 1618, there is at p. 35 a list in verse of the 
things an attorney should be careful to take with him when following 
Judges riding circuit; a few pages later Willis formulates a series of 
interrogatories to be propounded at a consultation with a learned Coun- 
sel, and in the same work he puts with some neatness an illustration of 
the maxim Damnum sine injuria esse potest, which has been trans- 
lated in these words: ‘‘A man may wittingly do his neighbour a preju- 
dice without committing an injury: for if there be two Innes in one 
Town, the one Inkeeper must needs endamage the other, by endeavour- 
ing to draw Guests to his own Inne, yet is such damage without injury 
nor condemned by any Law.” Perhaps at a time when he was coquetting 
with the law, he may have told the tale recorded by John Manningham 
of Fen Drayton, Cambridge, later of Kent, and of the Middle Temple, 
in his diary under date the lst November, 1602, for which he quotes 
“‘Cosen Willis” as his authority: ‘A preacher in Cambridge said that 
manie in their vniuersitie had long beards and short wittes, were of 
greate standing and small vnderstanding; the world sayth Bonum est 
nobis esse hic and Soluite asinum, for the Lorde hath neede of him; 
the good schollers are kept downe in the vniuersitie, while the dunces 
are preferred.’’ But whatever his leaning towards the law, John Willis 
was ultimately led to enter the ministry, and it is not improbable that 
he was influenced to make that choice by the learning and eloquence of 
a Fellow of his own College—the William Perkins previously referred 
to. Numerous discourses by this preacher were widely read when pub- 
lished a few years after their author’s death, particularly those appearing 
in a volume entitled—Of the Calling of the Ministerie. At the end 
of his De Memoria naturali fovenda, Willis gives ‘“‘Guil. Perkinsus’’ 
as one of two theologians whose works he had used in compiling that 
treatise. During the period when he was awaiting an incumbency, he 
may well have found occupation in tutorial work; but, be that as it may, 
for five years after taking his M.A., oblivion conceals the early struggles 
of the young man who had taken unto himself a wife and dedicated his 


social and intellectual activities to the service of the Church. 
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The first year of the seventeenth century brought him preferment. 
On the 12th June, 1601, he became Rector of S. Mary Bothaw, in Wal- 
brook Ward of the City of London, by presentation of the Dean & Chap- 
ter of Canterbury upon the resignation of Humfrey Aylworth. Walbrook 
Ward was only a small division of ancient London town, but it contained 
as many as five parishes with a church in each. The contemporaneous 
account of S. Mary Bothaw given by John Stow in the 1603 edition of 
his Survay of London, printed by John Windet (who had then become 
printer to the Honourable Citie of London), is short and of some interest: 
“On the south side of Walbrooke warde from Candlewicke streete, in 
the mid way betwixte London stone and Walbrooke corner, is a little 
lane with a turnepike in the middest thereof, and in the same a proper 
parish church called S. Mary Bothaw, or Boatehaw by the Erber: this 
church being neare unto Downegate on the river of Thames, hath the 
addition of Boathaw, or Boat haw, of neare adioyning to an haw or 
yeard, wherein of old time, boates were made, and landed from Downe- 
gate to bee mended, as may be supposed, for other reason I find none 
why it should bee so called. Within this Church, and the small Cloy- 
strie adioyning, diuers Noble men and persons of worshippe haue been 
buried, as appeareth by Armes in the Windowes, the defaced Tombes, 
and printe of plates torn vp and carried away, there remayne onely of 
John West Esquire buried in the yeare 1408, Thomas Huytley Esquire 
1539, but his monument is defaced since, Lancelot Bathurst &c.’’ Sir 
Henry Fitz-Alwine, ‘‘the first Lord Mayor of London that ever was,’’ 
as Strype says, dwelt in this parish in the days of Richard I and John, 
and was buried in S. Mary Bothaw. But this church, venerable even in 
Willis’ days, went the way of so many others of the old London churches. 
In 1621 it was repaired and beautified, it was burnt down in the Great 
Fire, and it was never rebuilt; and now the site of the Church, its church- 
yard which extended eastward from the Church to London Stone, and 
practically the whole parish, are covered by Cannon Street railway sta- 
tion. Over against London Stone was Oxford Court where Theophilus 
Metcalfe was living or teaching his system not very long after Willis’ 
time; and Oxford Court stands where it did. It was this almost rustic 


parish within the city of London, steeply sloping down towards the 
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Thames close to London Bridge, with a little stream running down Dow- 
gate Hill hard by, where Ben Jonson, wandering from the “Mermaid” 
to Dowgate, saw “‘the boys’ brown paper fleet yearly set out to sail down 
the street” —the Dowgate where Robert Greene, a Cambridge M.A., 
had recently died in a lodging at a struggling shoemakers’—it was this 
parish to which John Willis came as Rector. Thither he brought his 
wife and the family with which he had been blessed; and it was in the 
parish church that on the four-and-twentieth day of January, 1602, a 
babe of his was baptized Elizabeth. 

Only three months later, in 1602, a “‘new sprong ympe’’of his—to 
use Timothy Bright’s phrase—that he named ‘‘Stenographie”’ issued 
from the press; and in the Stationers’ Register the following entry records 


the event:— 
“19 Aprilis 1602. 


Cuthbert Burbie. Entered for his copie vnder th’handes of master Hartwell and the 
wardens A booke called the art of Stenographie ......... ate 


This entry contains no hint of the authorship of the work; and the only 
two copies of the book that are now known to exist—one in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, which is perfect, and the other in the British Museum, 
which is imperfect—show that the work was issued anonymously. The 
Bodleian copy, which has no pagination, consists of title-page (back 
blank), ‘““Proeme”’ 4pp., text of “Stenographie”’ 78 pp. and ‘‘Stegano- 
graphie” 16 pp.=100 pp., plus a folding-sheet at the end which displays 
stenographie in a tabular form on one side and a skeleton tree on the 
other. The British Museum copy agrees, except that it lacks the folding- 
sheet, and spaces in the text for characters to be filled in with a pen are 
left blank. At this date Timothy Bright’s patent of 1588 had some 
fifteen months of its fifteen years unexpired; and that instrument, as 
has been stated, secured to the grantee the exclusive privilege of teach- 
ing, printing and publishing books ‘“‘in or by character not before this 
time commonly known and used”’ by any other of the Queen’s subjects. 
The terms of the patent were sufficiently wide to make it hazardous 
for anyone to print or teach a system of shorthand that was not in 
practical use before June, 1588; and it is probable that the patent 


presented a serious obstacle to progress in shorthand invention and 
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instruction.* The existence of this monopoly may well have influenced 
John Willis and his publisher in their decision to let The Art of Steno- 
graphie appear anonymously; and in the title of the work Willis was 
mindful not to use the word ‘‘characterie”’ at this period, although some 
bibliographical and historical works have suggested that the word was 
from the first incorporated by him in the title-page. 

The year following the publication of the Art of Stenographie 
brought to its author further academic distinction. It was in 1603 that 
John Willis became Bachelor in Divinity. But such pleasurable emotions 
as a graduate may properly experience in increase of University honors, 
must have been overwhelmed by the domestic calamity that -befell him 
in that year. On the 28th June, 1603, his son Richard was buried at S. 
Mary Bothaw; in a little less than four months later, the plague had 
carried off John,—likely enough his first-born son; and early in Decem- 
ber the little maid that had been christened Elizabeth in January, 1602, 


*In the reign of George II similar State protection, though with narrower limi- 
tations, was granted to three authors of shorthand systems: 

On 5th May, 1742, an Act of Parliament (15 Geo. II, cap. 23) was passed giving 
John Byrom M. A., F. R. S., his executors, etc., the sole liberty and privilege of pub- 
lishing the method of Shorthand invented by him, for 21 years from 24th June, 1742. 
The Act of 8 Anne gave authors the sole right of printing and reprinting; and as Byrom 
could not secure the benefit of his invention under that Act, because it could not be 
conveniently published by printing only, and was liable to be divulged surreptitiously 
and imperfectly, Parliament gave him this special protection; and it also enacted that 
anybody who (during the 21 years and before the publication of some treatise by 
Byrom, his executors, etc., containing his method), without permission, taught the 
Method for hire or reward, or who (at any time during the term), without permission, 
published or exposed for sale the Method, Alphabet, or Rules of Byrom, in whole or in 
part, should forfeit to Byrom, his executors, etc., £100 for every such offense with full 
costs of suit. 

On 26th April, 1745, a Royal Licence was granted to James Weston of London, 
securing to him, his heirs, etc., for 14 years from the date of the grant (so far as might be, 
agreeably to the Statute in that behalf made and provided,—probably 21 James I) the 
sole right of printing, publishing and vending his New Short-Hand Grammar that 
he had for several years been at great pains and expense in “‘inventing, writing, engrav- 
ing and fitting for the press;”’ and all the King’s subjects were forbidden to reprint, 
abridge, or import that work. 

On 14th November, 1746, a similar Licence was granted to Aulay Macaulay, 
securing to him, his executors, etc., for 14 years from that date, the sole rights in a new 
method of shorthand of his own invention, entitled Polygraphy, or Short-Hand made 
easy to the meanest capacity,’’ which he had with great labour and expense “ written 
and engraven, and fitted for the press.’’ 
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was laid to rest with her brothers. That Chrismastide the stricken parson 
proclaimed the glad tidings of great joy to his parishioners in a voice that 
must have come from beside the little graves where so much of his heart 
and hope lay buried. To him London had now become a city of plague 
and pestilence,—a city of the dead to escape from—and S. Mary Bothaw a 
shrine of sainted children whither love’s pilgrimage should often bring him. 
In Mark Lane, a little to the east of Walbrook Ward, was the London 
house of the Bayning family, a member of which became Viscount 
Sudbury Lord Bayning in early Stuart times. Paul and Andrew Bayning, 
aldermen of London, whose country house was Bentley Hall in Essex, had 
acquired the advowson of Bentley Parva Rectory about 1598; and when 
a vacancy occurred in the living, the patrons offered it to John Willis. 
Upon his decision to seek sanctuary for a troubled soul in Arcadian retire- 
ment, he was presented to Bentley Parva Rectory on Ist July, 1606, 
“and there he was, as the event proved, to minister for nearly twenty 
years.* “A city’s but a sink, gay houses, gawdy graves’”—sang Michael 
Drayton; and John Willis was content to accept a living away from 
London, which gave him ‘“‘a Parsonage-House, a Barn, a Stable and two 
Yards, and more than 50 acres of Glebe-land, besides one Tenement 
with a Back-side, and another with a yard, being Copy-Hold Land, held 
of the Mannor of Little Bentley; also the Church-yard and all Tyths 
within the Parish, without exception.”? This rural retreat in Tendring 
Hundred was only some sixty miles from London, and lay between 
Colchester and the sea in a county that was thus quaintly described in 
1594 by John Norden:—“‘This shire [Essex] is moste fatt, frutefull, and 
full of profitable thinges, exceeding (as farr as I can finde) anie other 
shire, for the general commodeties and the plentie. Thowgh Suffolke 
be more highlie commended of some, wherwith I am not yet acquaynted. 
But this shire seemeth to me to deserue the title of the englishe Goshen, 
the fattest of the Landes comparable to Palestrina, that flowed with milke 
and hunnye. But I can not commende the healthfulnes of it, and espe- 


* The church of S. Mary the Virgin, Little Bentley, is a brick-and stone edifice in 
the Decorated style and comprises chancel, nave, north aisle and Lady Chapel, and it 
has seating accommodation for 200. It contains a brass with effigies dated 1490 and 
1501. The Register dates from 1558. The population of the parish is about 300. 
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ciallie nere the sea coastes. . . . In this shire are no store of hills, so to 
be termed in regarde of altitude, onlie Layndon hills may haue the name 
of hills; yet not verie high. Sundrie valleis ther are, which of necessitie 
require hills, but they are but small knottes, as it were, makinge a differ- 
ence betwene the valley and the higher grounde. The countrie to the 
eye appeareth verie playne.’”’ The possession of 50 acres and more of 
full corn-bearing Essexian glebe, no doubt became in time more to the 
Rector of Bentley Parva than could be measured by their mere average 
annual value. It was while living in Essex that he wrote his Mnemonica 
of 1618; and in Book III, chapter 10, of that work, in seeking an illus- 
tration of how the syllogistic statement of any argument should, in 
imagination, be written in an imaginary repository, he lighted upon 
sanctity of the glebe as the subject. And thus he propounded his syllo- 
gism: ‘‘He which devoureth things consecrated to God, procureth 
destruction to his own family, Prov. XX. 25: But he which appro- 
priateth a portion of Glebe (pertaining to the Priest) to himself and his 
heirs, devoureth that which is consecrate to God, Ezek. XLV. 4: There- 
fore he which appropriateth a Portion of Glebe, &c.’’ If it was the mere 
philosopher deeply engrossed in mental science that carefully developed 
this argument, just to show how a proposition, assumption and con- 
clusion should be placed in distinct sections, but who broke off with a 
pregnant aposiopesis, can it be doubted that the rector was looking over 
his shoulder—perhaps a rector resenting some impropriation, or an 
encroachment upon his own consecrated glebe? There was appended to 
an edition of his Art of Stenographie, published a very few years after 
Mnemonica appeared, a collection of “Exemplary Sentences’’ for 
students’ exercises; and one of those, apparently a commentary 
on Titus I, 8, would seem to reiterate the rectorial condemnation 
of the spoliation of parsons: “It is required that Ministers should 
be louers of hospitality, and well may they be louers of hospitality; but 
they are disabled from keeping any, through impropriations and the cor- 
ruption of unconscionable patrons.” John Selden’s History of Tithes, 
published in April, 1618, had been suppressed and the author of the work 
had been silenced on the subject; but tranquility had not been restored 


in the fluttered ecclesiastical dove-cotes. 
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The fact that copies of the Art of Stenographie, 1602, were still 
extant was unknown to the historians of shorthand or the little short- 
hand world, until nearing the end of last century; and apparently no 
serious attempt had been made to ascertain the authorship of the anony- 
mous work by anyone who knew of its existence. Early in 1884 the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., issued a circular on The 
Teaching, Practice and Literature of Shorthand that had been 
compiled with infinite painstaking and amazing accuracy by Julius 
Ensign Rockwell. The author called attention to the existence, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, of an anonymous work entitled The Art of 
Stenographie, Teaching by plaine and certaine Rules, to the 
capacitie of the meanest, and for the vse of all professions, The 
way of compendious Writing, and he stated that nothing further con- 
cerning it could be learned; but at the same time he breathed upon 
favonian winds a fervent invocation to the Shorthand Society, London, 
to dispel the mist that enveloped the early literature of its members’ 
art. This message was speedily borne to the British shore, and it evoked 
a ready response. Ion Keith-Falconer, Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge, examined the Bodleian copy; on 4th August, 1886, 
he wrote to Falconer Madan at the Bodleian, stating briefly his ident- 
fication of the work some months before as the first edition of John Willis’ 
Art of Stenographie, and a fuller statement by him appeared in Notes 
& Queries (London) for 16th October, 1886. In London Dr. Westby 
Gibson, one of the more active spirits of the Shorthand Society, found 
a copy of the work in the British Museum Library, and in the number of 
Shorthand (London) for August, 1884, he announced his discovery 
and invited subscriptions for a reprint of the work, the edition to be 
limited to 250 copies at 12s 6d each.* The reprinting would have been 


*W. Carew Hazlitt, however, was ahead of I. Keith-Falconer and J. Westby 
Gibson in directing attention to the Art of Stenographie, 1602. In his Collections 
& Notes, 1867-1876, published in 1876, he gave, at p. 404, particulars of a copy in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, without indicating its author. This copy 
ends on G2 with the word “Finis,” and does not contain the short treatise on Stegano- 
graphie. Another copy has recently been located in the State and University Library, 
Konigsberg, by Dr. Mentz, who presumes it was a gift from Samuel Hartlieb to Burgo- 
master Johann Kar. (See Le Signal Sténographique, January, 1922). 
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undertaken on the receipt of a hundred names to justify the venture; 
but the reprint did not appear. One project of the Willis-Byrom Club 
was the reprinting of The Art of Stenographie, 1602, for its members, 
but that enterprise has not been carried out; and it may be that the 
students of English shorthand throughout the world must look to the 
University Press, Oxford, for a satisfactory reproduction of the work 
from which all later systems of shorthand may claim descent. 

This editio princeps was printed for Cuthbert Burbie, who, during 
his fifteen years in business, issued some ninety works, a complete set 
of which would now be among the choicest treasures of the bibliophile. 
Cuthbert, the son of Edmond Burbie, a husbandman of Erlsey in Bed- 
fordshire (the modern Arlesey) was born about 1568, and he was appren- 
ticed to William Wright, a London Stationer, for eight years from Christ- 
mas, 1583. He took up his freedom on 13th January, 1592, and began 
publishing the same year. Only two years later—on 10th February, 
1594—he was married at S. Thomas Apostle in Vintry Ward to a widow; 
and on 16th November, 1598, Alice “daughter of Cuthbert Burby of 
London”’ was buried at Salford in Bedfordshire, whither she had been 
sent to stay, no doubt, with Richard Burbye whose own little Alice had 
been baptized there in January in 1596. The history of Orlando Fur- 
ioso, The Pindar of Wakefield, The Trimming of Thomas Nash 
were printed by Cuthbert Burbie, and, associated with others, he was also 
a publisher of The English Parnassus and Basilicon Doron. Of his 
numerous other publications, the only ones to which reference need 
be made are Love’s Labour’s Lost in 1598,—the year he was admitted 
to the Livery of his Company—Romeo and Juliet, corrected and aug- 
mented, in 1599, the Art of Stenographie in 1602,—the year he was 
selected to represent his Company at the Lord Mayor’s Feast,—and a 
volume of Sermons by E. Philips in September, 1604. Late in the 
summer of 1607 his brief and prosperous career as a city Stationer upon 
Cornhill near the Exchange and “at the signe of the Swanne” in S. 
Paul’s Churchyard, came to an end. His will, dated 24th August, 1607, 
was proved within four weeks of its date. On the 4th September he was 
buried in the Chancel at S. Mildred’s in the Poultry,—the parish in which 


he served his apprenticeship,—and on the 8th of that month a funeral 
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sermon was preached by the Rector, to whom Burbie had left a gown 
and twenty shillings to deliver the sermon.* Provision was also made by 
his will for his wife and children, especially his son Edward, and there 
were bequests to other relatives, to the Stationers’ Company to assist 
“‘poore younge men” booksellers free of the Company and for the poor 
of the Company. To the poor of the parish of S. Mildred, and of S. Faith 
where he was a parishioner, he gave generously; and be it ever remem- 
bered as well to the credit of the stationer whom he served for eight 
long years as to his own, that he left £8 to William Wright ‘‘which was 
my master.” 

The Art of Stenographie was the work of a scholar, and evidently 
intended for scholars. The title-page describes it as being “‘for the use 
of all professions;’’ and although it also speaks of the ‘‘capacitie of the 
meanest,”’ that phrase from the pen of a Cambridge M.A. in 1602 could 
scarcely have been intended to embrace all those who, later in the his- 
tory of shorthand, have been included in the term. John Willis, who 
wrote some of his works in Latin, had condescended a long way towards — 
mean capacities when he wrote in the tongue understanded of the people, 
—or such of them as could follow his diction, which in this work is not 
wholly free from a suspicion of academic pedantry. It was apparently 
not until some years of work among the rustic parishioners of an Essex 
village had supplemented his university and urban training, that he 
adopted a simpler way of presenting his stenography to the public. His 
contemporary and rival inventor in shorthand, Edmond Willis, said of 
him with great truth in 1618: ‘‘He hath shewed great learning and art, 
in such wise, as that few of the common sort of people are able (in many 
things) to conceive what he meaneth; yet such hath been the ingenious 


* Three months before this date, death had been busy in the household of John 
Windet. The register of S. Peter, Paul’s Wharf, gives the burial of three of his servants 
and his wife within a fortnight. On 19th June, 1607, Thomas Bowles (probably related 
to the Thomas Boles who took up his freedom in January, 1617) and on 23rd of the 
same month George Vox (who had been apprenticed as George Vokes, from Chester- 
field, on 6th August, 1604) were buried at the farther end of the churchyard, uncoffined. 
Then on 2nd July Robert Pawmer (possibly the Palmer who had been apprenticed in 
March, 1597) was buried by the board in the churchyard, and next day Alice, the wife 
of John Windet, was buried within the church. 
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desire of some, that they have attained to the knowledge thereof, and he 
is worthy to be honoured for his painful study therein.” Scattered 
through his book there are a few quotations from Greek and Latin 
classics and some references to Hebrew that would have made no appeal 
to meanest capacities. In Book I, chap. 1, note f., Willis extracts from 
Peter Whitehorne’s Certain waies for the orderyng of Souldiours in 
battelray, 1562, fo. 48, or possibly from one of the later editions, a 
description of ‘“‘how to write and cause the same that is written to be 
read afar off, without sending any message,’ by means of torchlight 
signals at night; but he omits to mention that Whitehorne, in suggesting 
how a message may be similarly sent by day, says that can be done ‘‘as 
farre as a burninge glas can caste the sun,’’—a clear expression of the 
idea that took centuries in the minds of military experts to mature into 
the heliograph. In Book II he twice quotes from Chaucer. His 
first quotation gives in an unfamiliar form the last two lines of Stanza 1 
of ‘““Troylus and Cryseyde;”’ and the second gives a version of the apochry- 
phal ‘‘Chaucer’s Prophecy” which differs considerably from that given 
by Sir Harris Nicholas. The first of the evils that are to result in bringing 
confusion to the Realm of Albion, is:transferred from a shortcoming on 
the part of the priests, to a lack of faith in their saws! This version may 
have been taken from Lib. III, cap. 19 of The Arte of English Poesie. 
In chapter 5 of the same Book, he quotes a passage from Bacon’s essay 
“Of Discourse,’ which, in the 1597 edition, stood second of the ten 
Essays,—at that time a new book printed by John Windet and being 
sold by Humfrey Hooper at ‘‘the blacke Beare in Chauncery Lane.” In 
the same chapter there is a long citation from ‘‘D. Reignolds’’ about the 
conflicts between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, and the solicited 
intervention of Facinus Canis. This passage is cited from the second 
page of the preface to A Sermon Vpon part of the eighteenth Psalm 
delivered extempore on 31st August, 1586, to the scholars of Oxford 
University by John Rainolds D.D., a violent convert from papistry. 
The sermon, which was written and published about two months later, 
is a long passionate pzon of rejoicing over the failure of the Babington 
Plot against the life of Elizabeth, in the detection of which Peter Bales 


found some employment, but it is not wholly free from those flashes of 
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vicious invective that in times of national excitement pass for patriotic 
fervour. The quotation from Machiavelli that follows immediately 
upon this, is taken from Peter Whitehorne’s translation of Libro dell’arte 
' dello guerra, 1588 edition, Book I, pp. 4-5. In the last chapter of 
Book II, to show how a sentence may be expressed by some shorter 
sentence equivalent to it in sense, Willis takes five lines from one of the 
most gorgeous stanzas in The Faerie Queene, and ruthlessly cuts them 
down to as many words! In Book I, c. v., s. 2, Spenser hymned:— 

“At last, the golden Orientall gate 

“Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre; ? 

“And Phoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 

“Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre, 

“And hurls his glistring beams through gloomy ayre.” 
George Peele, in David and Bathsheba, 1599, expresses himself to 
the same effect. Young Richard of York, nearer to the throne as Richard 
III than he yet wot of, while marching with forces over a plain near 
Mortimer’s Cross found time and circumstance not inopportune for 
reducing this portion of a Spenserian stanza to four unrhymed iambic 
lines. His version, as recorded in Henry VI., Part III, Act ii, by 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Bacon, or other expander of “The True Tragedie,”” 
runs as follows: 


“See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
“And takes her farewell of the glorious sun! 

“How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
“Trimm’d like a younker, prancing to his love!” 

But John Willis was not afraid to say that all Spenser’s poetic 
imagery, despite its being a free translation dancing forth from Liber 
Psalmorum, XIX,iv-v, could be expressed brachygraphically by,— 
“At last the Sun arose”! Some of his illustrative sentences and pro- 
verbial phrases could be traced back to the classics of his college days, 
although many of them were no doubt the original creation of English 
wit. “That he wins in the Hundred, he loses in the Shire,” is but “Penny 
wise pound foolish” writ large, yet it savours distinctly of British soil. 
If Willis saw the 1625 edition of Bacon’s Essays, he would have found 
the proverb used in ‘Of Empire’ in the paragraph which deals briefly 


with the effect of fiscal imposts upon commerce. The students of any 
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given period would be familiar with the same scholastic books; and 
such of them as took upon themselves the joys and cares of authorship, 
would of a certainty be found expressing in their own language thoughts 
common to them all—in many cases thoughts they had assimilated from 
ancient authors. This would be particularly traceable in the writings 
of those who were scholars at the same University. In the Shepheards’ 
Calender for February, at 1. 33 Spenser says: 


“The soveraigne of Seas he blames in vain, 
“That, once sea-beate, will to sea againe.”’ 


In the uncanonical Ornamenta Rationalia of Bacon there is “He 
accuseth Neptune unjustly, who incurs shipwreck a second time;” and 
in Bk. II. c. I, Willis has ‘““He accuseth Neptune wrongfully that hath 
suffered twice shipwracke.”’ In each of these cases the writer was no 
doubt giving his own rendering of the Improbe Neptunum accusat, 
qui iterum naufragium facit that he had found during his pupilage 
in the Mimi of Publius Syrus. 

John Willis was not only a man of invention and a writer of some 
originality, but he had a fine passion for scientific methods and for exhaus- 
tive exposition. The folding sheet at the end of this first stenography 
book exemplifies conspicuously the extent to which he could, after the 
manner of Timothy Bright, divide and subdivide in the synoptical formu- 
lation of his system; and note (i) to Bk. I., c. 1, shows how he thought 
it necessary to give as many as five reasons for not writing his sten- 
ography in vertical lines after the manner of Japanites. Timothy Bright 
had said that “the joining of Characters consisteth of situation,” and 
that the situation of characters ‘“‘ought to be one directly under the 
other;’’ and it was this pernicious teaching that Willis was emphatic 
in condemning, but without specific reference to Bright, an old Cam- 
bridge University man. Bright’s alphabet was designed with little 
thought of alphabetic writing, his invention being limited to the arbi- 
trary characters in his ‘“‘Characterie Table” and their use, recourse being 
had to alphabetic writing only when his other method of expression 
failed him. Willis devised an alphabet that was wholly different from 


Bright’s except his small circle for th, in which he agreed with Bright, 
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and the basis of his system was writing alphabetically. There can be 
but little doubt that the systems of shorthand associated with the names 
of Timothy Bright and John Willis, were fairly representative of two 
schools of thought and experiment at Cambridge in relation to short- 
writing and possibly also at Oxford: (1) the empirical and fantastic school 
that in its arbitrary, ad placitum and unscientific methods clung to the 
classic and John of Tilbury traditions, and (2) the newer scientific and 
orthographic school which, founding upon alphabetic and phonetic prin- 
ciples, at once had ready to its hand a method of short-writing capable of 
infinite variety concurrently with much similarity. And it would seem 
to be equally probable that for some considerable time before shorthand 
attained the wider publicity given by the printing-press, ‘‘pretious 
trainement”’ in the art, as Gabriel Harvey would have said, had produced 
at Cambridge and elsewhere, ready writers of various systems among 
those who found some special attraction or utility in the short-writings 
then in vogue. In addition to the simple lines common to nearly all 
shorthand alphabets, some compound symbols, identical in outline, were 
found in most of the earlier Willisian systems; and by transposing some 
of these known characters, or by substituting a few new ones for old, a 
new alphabet could readily be obtained, and secrecy with novelty. The 
letter written by Edward Howes as late as November, 1632, from the 
Inner Temple, London, to John Winthrop in Massachusetts, giving 
Thomas Arkisden’s distinctly Willisian characters, speaks of them as 
approved of in Cambridge to be the best yet invented, but not printed 
nor common, and it treats them as being a reliable secret cipher for 
communications between friends. The selection of characters by Willis 
would seem to have been haphazard and unfortunate, were it not clear 
that he had deliberately restricted his choice by imposing upon himself 
the whimsical obligation of identifying each of his characters with a 
portion—sometimes a very small portion—of its corresponding letter 
in some known longhand alphabet. That was one of his basic principles. 
The first part of his stenography consisted of “the abbreviation of a 
word;” and that was subdivided into (1) the abbreviation of parts of 
words, that is, letters or syllables, and (2) the abbreviation of the whole 


word. A letter was abbreviated by taking a part of it; the part thus 
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taken was appropriately termed a particle; and each particle so obtained 
became a stenographic character corresponding to the longhand letter 
of which it had formed a part. In this systematic way Willis succeeded 
in building up an alphabet for parts of which he had to seek a Greek or 
Hebrew origin. Apparently but little thought had been given to the 
aptness of his characters for joining, and indeed that quality was of 
small importance in a system which to so great an extent constructed its 
words disjointly in order to express vowels by points, positions or con- 
tacts; but Willis knew the properties of literal liquids, and in his 
School-Maister he said that special care should be had that letters 
which might have a consonant next after them might have “‘such a 
character attributed unto them as whose definent part might, without 
stirring the pen from the paper, be fit to receive the affix of any con- 
sonant in the sixt place.’’ He was also conscious of the importance of 
allocating the easiest forms to the letters most frequently used, or, as 
his ‘‘School-Maister’’ said: ‘‘Reason telleth us, that every letter ought 
to have so much the shorter character, by how much the more common 
it is in use;’’ but he does not appear to have applied the principle very 
successfully. All that Bright had said: on the subject was: ‘‘Let a short 
Character serue an vsuall and short word, and a long one a long word.’’* 
This could have applied only to his arbitrary characters, and had 
no relation to the arrangement of his alphabetic signs; but it was a 
sufficiently clear statement of an obvious principle in systematic 
shorthand. 

In a system of short-writing arranged to so large an extent as Bright’s 
was upon a basis of arbitrary characters, there could be but little scope 
for the application of any phonetic principles, or need for the statement 
of them; and Bright did not get beyond the rudimentary rule from 
which there would seem to be no escape for any experimenter in short- 
hand that “a worde of the same sound, though of divers sence, is written 
with the same’? symbol; as for instance “fast,” for which one outline 


* This sentence is quoted from the Bodleian copy of Timothy Bright’s Characterie. 
It appears in a different form in Herbert J. Ford’s 1887 reprint of that work. The 
copyist evidently had a confidence in phonography that it would be difficult to justify; 
and the reprint is consequently untrustworthy. 
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must suffice, whether it mean quickly, secure, abstention from food, or 
anything else; or “hole”? whether spelt in that way or “‘whole.” John 
Willis, however, without approaching the perilous extremes that some 
of his successors have reached in phonetic writing, recognised in his first 
edition as a fundamental essential of abbreviated writing, that letters 
which are not sounded, be they vowels or consonants, must be omitted 
from a stenographic outline. ‘In this Art, not the Orthographie but the 
sound of the word is respected,”’ he said; and scattered over the earlier 
chapters of Book I there are elaborate rules for the omission of letters 
that were silent as words were then pronounced. In the examples given 
by Willis in illustration of his rules and by other authors of shorthand 
works near his in date, there are most valuable materials for determining 
the accepted pronunciation of many words in the period of the Eliza- 
bethan poets and dramatists, but they are materials of which ortho- 
épists do not appear to have availed themselves. There cannot be, at 
any period, a writer qualified to decide in terms of finality on questions 
of orthoépy; but measuring Willis by a standard that was known and 
recognised at the time he wrote, he was well qualified to speak on the 
subject with the authority of knowledge. The author of The Arte of 
English Poesie, published anonymously in 1589, —whether one of the 
Puttenhams, which would seem improbable, or Bacon, which is roman- 
tically possible, matters not for this purpose,—was all for good and pure 
English, with a leaning to Norman-English. The language of Piers 
Plowman, Gower, Chaucer and Lydgate had gone out of use; and the 
author—after rejecting for literary purposes, the language of the marches 
and frontiers, the seaports, the Universities ‘“where Schollers vse much 
peeuish affectation of words,” the uplandish villages and corners of the 
realm, and, in effect, any speech used north of the river Trent—came to 
the conclusion that ‘‘the vsual speech of the Court, and that of London 
and the shires lying about London within 1x myles, and not much aboue”’ 
was the standard an author, more particularly a poet, should adopt. 
Willis, with the learning of a University graduate, was familiar with the 
speech of London and its vicinity. By his vocation he was constrained 
to speak it publicly to a London congregation, and his English works 


prove him to have been familiar with his native tongue as written by 
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masters of Elizabethan English. In dealing with silent consonants, 
Willis and other early writers on stenography may be said to have been 
unanimous in writing debt, doubt, lamb, subtle and so on, without a b 
in their stenographic outlines. This letter was also omitted from the 
““chamblet” that has since become “‘camlet.’’? What had probably begun 
as a least-resistance colloquialism, had become the accepted pronuncia- 
tion among the cultured; but there was still a remnant that found pre- 
cision and lingual ecstacy in such a combination as bt. In Love’s 
Labour’s Lost—one of Cuthbert Burbie’s Shakespearean quartos—the 
ludicrous pedagogue Holofernes soundly rates the innovators in A. v., 
s.i.:—“I abhor such fantastical fantasms, such unsociable and point- 
devise companions; such rackers of orthography, as to speak dout fine, 
when he should say doubt; det when he should pronounce debt—de bt 
not det; he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, hauf; neighbour vocatur nebour, 
—neigh abbreviated to ne.’”’ Holofernes is immortal. Yielding to num- 
bers he has consented to silence the D he clung to, but he survives to dis- 
turb the unanimity of dictionary makers by his girdings at the wreckers 
of orthography who utter “‘often”’ and “soften” without a f, or ‘‘golf’’ 
without an I. ‘‘Chirurgeon,’’ a word of long descent and checkered 
orthographic career, when spelt by John Willis in respect of its sound, 
became “‘surgeon’’—a phonetic spelling in accordance with the Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation that eventually displaced the prevailing ety- 
mological form. In the mouths of England’s southern people who trilled 
their rs with an uncertain sound, the rolling shururgeon became synco- 
pated into shurgeon; and the stenographers, on the analogy of ‘‘sugar’’ and 
“‘sure,’”’ appear to have considered that “‘sur”’ was an adequate stenographic 
rendering of the first syllable. William Folkingham, in giving examples 
of how words should be written after their vulgar sound, not regarding 
their true orthography, gave “‘sud”’ for “‘should.”” He preferred ‘‘nibor”’ 
to the “‘nebour’”’ denounced by Holofernes; and he was in entire accord 
with the Beatrice of Much Ado About Nothing, Scarus of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and the anonymous author of the Characterismus MS.* 
in writing “ache” brachigraphically with a simple h. By 1633 Henry 


* Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 1950, (12), p. 15. 
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Dix gave “nabor” for ‘‘neighbour” in his New Art of Brachygraphy. 
The fact that “‘victual,” ‘“‘cupboard” and “‘mortgage’’ lost their c, p, and 
t respectively in stenography, is evidence that in the words as spoken 
those letters had then, as now, no existence. ‘‘Balm,” “‘realm’’ and 
“salmon” had shared with Holofernes’ ‘‘calf’’ the loss of J; but “‘realm’’ 
could not, without diminution of dignity, submit to continued depriva- 
tion, and its silenced letter has been restored in the mouths of all the 
people. 

It would be of historic interest in connection with the application 
and development of shorthand writing, and possibly of literary value 
also, if facts could be ascertained that indicated the extent to which those 
who attained to what was deemed proficiency in Willis’ art of Stenogra- 
phie made practical application of their skill to the recording of speech. 
The high speed that was apparently attained in Thomas Shelton’s time, 
may not have been thought possible by the inventor of this pioneer system. 
All that was claimed for it in this respect is found in Willis’ original proem: 
“He that is well practized in this Art, may write verbatim as fast as a 
man can treateably speake: In regard whereof, it is very necessarie for 
the noting of Sermons, Orations, Mootes, Reportes, Disputations, and 
the like.”’ This is reiterated in other editions; and in his Mnemomica, 
Book I,c. 5, hesays: ‘‘Sisermo, quem recordari cupis, nudé modo pronun- 
ciatur, oportet Stenographicé si possis, calmo excerpere; si nequeas 
Stenographicé, tum alias, eA qua potes celeritate.”” Edmond Willis said 
that some had “attained to the knowledge”’ of this system; and it is not 
improbable that those whose assiduous application had made them 
masters of the art, would seek to apply their skill. Two years after his 
publication of the Art of Stenographie, Cuthbert Burbie published a 
volume of sermons by Edward Philips, M.A., a Puritan divine who, 
because inter alia he preached on Thursday, instead of Wednesday as 
appointed, and furthermore continued the service much too long,—even 
from nine o’clock till one—was committed to the Gatehouse in 1596 on 
the citation of Whitgift. These sermons, thirty-two in number, were 
delivered at S. Saviour’s, Southwark, and they were “taken by the pen 
of H. Yelverton.” The book is entered on the Stationers’ Register in 


the following manner: 
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“10 Septembris 1604. 

Master Burby Entred for his Copie vnder thands of Master Doctor Barlowe and 
the wardens A booke called certen godlie and learned sermons preached 
by that worthie servant of Christe, Master Edward Phillips. As they 
were deliuered by him in Sainct Saviours in Southwarke, and were taken by 
the pen of Henry Yeluerton of Grayes Inne gent....... vjd.” 


The epistle to the reader is dated ‘“‘Grayes Inne, Decemb. 24. 1604,” 
and the title-page is dated 1605. Another edition was published by 
Widow Burbie in 1607. There is a long “Epistle Dedicatorie’”’ addressed 
to the “Right Worshipfull Sir Christopher Yelverton, Knight, one of 
the Judges of the King’s Bench, and the Ladie his wife.”” This epistle 
and the address to the reader abound in evidences of modesty, diffidence 
.and Christian fervour, and of Henry Yelverton’s admiration of the 
preacher, who had died in 1603. He says: ‘I haue presumed no longer 
to suppresse the quintessence of his skill from whence it came, but 
shadowed with your allowance to send it forth, not so full and heartie a 
medicine (I confesse) as it might haue bene from the immediate hand of 
him that made it. The man ye knew, and this iron and irefull age that 
frowneth most on them that are freest from profanesse, could not but 
approue him to be zealous of the truth of God, painfull in his calling, 
faithfull in his message, powerfull in his speech, carefull of the flocke of 
Christ, peaceable and blamelesse in his life, and comfortable and constant 
in his death. So as if there appeare any skarre or blemish in the worke, 
it came by passing thorough my fingers, that caried my pen too slowly, 
and attended the voyce too slightly.”” In a further address to the Chris- 
tian Reader, the Rev. George Bard of Staines says: ‘‘In the Pen-man 
obserue diligence, wisedome, godlinesse; he tooke this paines onely for 
his owne priuate vse: for very hardly could he be drawne to communi- 
cate this to the common good; yet so carefully is it performed, that 
vndoubtedly not a sentence, yea hardly will it appeare that a word of 
moment escaped him, as those who were diligent hearers with him may 
remember and can witnesse.’’ This Henry Yelverton was the son of 
Sir Christopher. When Bacon was advanced to be Attorney General 
in 1613, Henry Yelverton was appointed Solicitor General and wes 
knighted. Like his father he became a judge; and he was the compiler 


of some Norman-French Reports in black-letter that are still occasionally 
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quoted, but which are in the way of being forgotten long before Dorothy 
Osborne’s letter that refers to his grandson Sir Harry Yelverton, who 
married the charming Lady Ruthin, as “a very pretty little gentleman.” 
The way in which Philips’ sermons are spoken of as having been “‘taken 
by the pen” of Yelverton, the testimony of Rev. George Bard, and the 
fullness of the sermons themselves, point to their having been taken in 
shorthand. Yelverton’s statements indicate that they must have been 
taken some little time before the publication of Willis’ Art of Stenog- 
raphie, but it may well be that Yelverton learnt the system from its 
inventor or his book in the anxious days before Willis had attained to an 
incumbency. 

In accordance with the statement made on the title-page and in 
the proem of his Art of Stenographie to students who were “‘desirous 
to set a further locke” on their writings than the system itself furnished, 
John Willis appended to the work a few pages of what is called A Direc- 
tion for Steganographie, or, Secret Writing. Were the author does 
not claim any originality. He quotes the ancient device of so moving 
letters out of their alphabetic order that @ becomes DB, and so onward 
until 2 becomes a; and he applies his stenography to this scheme, and 
variations of it. He introduces also a series of forty-two specimen 
‘“illiterals’’ (they would probably be called ‘‘arbitraries’” by some modern 
writers) to add obscurity to secrecy; and then he has little else to say 
about steganography than to give a reference to what may be found in 
De Occulta Philosophia by Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, and in De 

zy Furtivus Literarum Notis by Giovanni Battista Della Porta, whose 
Ars Reminiscendi was published in 1602 at Naples. 
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CHAPTER III 
SPREAD OF “STENOGRAPHIE” 


Cuthbert Burbie’s interest in the Art of Stenographie passed to 
his widow on his death in 1607, and it would appear that she retained it 
until the Autumn of 1609. On the 16th of October in the latter year, 
according to the Stationers’ Register, Mistress Burbie assigned to William 
Welby “all her right in these copies folowinge vnder this condycon that 
yf there shalbe found any indirecte Dealinge herein by any of the parties 
to the same Then these copies be at the disposicon of the Company and this 
entrance to be void.’’ Then follows a list of thirty-eight works, of which 
the seventeenth is The Art of Stenographie. It was this William Welby 
who in 1605 had published at ‘“‘the signe of the Grayhound” in Paul’s 
Churchyard the discourse entitled Of the calling of the Ministerie, 
which had been delivered publicly in the University of Cambridge some 
years before by the learned and eloquent William Perkins of Christ’s 
College. It bore this superscription: ‘‘Taken then from his mouth, and 
now diligently perused and published by a Preacher of the word;’”’ and 
William Crashaw in the epistle to the reader says that it was “taken from 
his mouth, with my owne hand.”’ To deal with the assignment from 
Mistress Burbie to William Welby and to impose the condition, a full 
Court was holden. The widow had continued her late husband’s business, 
as lawfully she might; but the Master, Wardens, Assistants and other 
members of the craft knew that under Burbie’s will, which had been 
proved on the 16th September two years back, his apprentice, Nicholas 
Bourne, had certain rights as to the acquisition of copies of some of his 
late master’s books,—on this same 16th October he was actually apply- 
ing for the assignment to himself of six of them from the widow; and 
had not their good ladies heard the gossips say there had been some 
passage of love tokens between the widow and one Turner, who was not 


of the livery? And if the widow was, after the manner of city widows, 
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about to accept another husband, might there not be lurking behind the 
proposed assignment some device which, in the guarded language of the 
record, was an indirect dealing? The worthy elders of the craft were at 
any rate a little wary of the widow and her two assigns, but they let the 
assignment pass, subject to the recited condition. And the very next 
day the widow was married (for the third time, as John Harvard’s mother 
was) to Humphrey Turner at S. Michael’s, Cornhill. For eight years 
The Art of Stenographie remained the property of William Welby. 
What happened to it while registered in his name, is not at present 
known. During the fifteen and a half years that the work was in the 
hands successively of Cuthbert Burbie, his widow, and Welby, four 
editions must have been issued. It is only the first of these that is now 
known, and therefore it is not possible to state with certainty whether 
any substantial alterations took place during this period; but it would 
seem probable, from what is known of its subsequent history, that at an 
early date it was reduced from its original length and language to a slim 
and simple instruction book. When Willis, as the Scholar, heckles 
himself as the Master in the School-Maister about differences 
between editions of the Art of Stenographie, the fifth is the earliest 
one referred to. 

From its first publication in 1602 down to the date when Welby 
assigned away his interest in the Art of Stenographie, the anonymity 
which concealed the authorship of the book may have been maintained; 
and whether the author’s name was divulged or not before 1617 will 
probably remain unknown, unless there should some day be discovered 
the editions issued between those dates. Add. MS. 32658 in the 
British Museum (mentioned in Westby Gibson’s Bibliography p. 240, 
col. 1) contains the Art of Stenographie closely and neatly written 
on 41 small pages. The title-page runs: ‘‘The Arte of Stenographie, 
teaching by playne and certayne rules to the capacitie of the meanest, 
and for the vse of all professions, The way of Short and Speedy Writing. 
Inuented by J: Will: and now newly corrected and amended by the sayd 
author. Omne bonum dei donum.”’ No imprint is copied, nor any 
preface, epistle to the reader, or colophon; there is nothing but the text 


of the system in twelve short chapters. The number of chapters and 
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their respective headings agree with those of the fifth edition. The 
title approximates more nearly to that of the first edition than of the 
fifth. It gives the author’s name in an abbreviated form that might 
almost be misread for Witt, but it does not say he isa B. D. The MS. 
may have been copied from the earliest simplified version of the system, 
possibly a second edition published before the author graduated in 
divinity in 1603, though this would seem improbable. The alphabet 
varies slightly from that of 1602. Even if the authorship was not dis- 
closed earlier, at any rate in 1617 the Stationers’ Register, which in the 
case of this work has preserved the chain of title with singular com- 
pleteness, supplies this important link connecting the anonymous work 
of 1602 with John Willis:— 


“10° Octobris 1617. 
Robert Willis. Entred for his Copie by assignement from master Welby and Consent 
of both the wardens a booke called the Arte of Stenographye, published by 
John Willis bachelour of Divinity ....... vjd.” 


Immediately upon the old copyright of Burbie passing to Robert Willis, 
a new edition was issued, and fortunately a copy of it has survived. 
This copy—the only example known—is now in Chetham’s Library, 
Manchester. It formerly belonged to Dr. John Byrom, and it bears 
the clearly written signature of the “Grand Master’? on the inside of 
the cover. The title-page gives the author’s name, states that the work 
is ‘‘now newly inlarged”’ by the author with all necessary additions fit 
for the better understanding of the art, that it is the fifth edition, and 
that it was printed by W. White, dwelling in Cow Lane. The patent of 
Timothy Bright had long since expired, but “‘charactery’”’ was not yet 
incorporated in the title. With the exception of two or three unimpor- 
tant alterations, the alphabet remained the same. For full eleven years 
John Willis had been enjoying rural delights in a remote corner of 


Essex— 
“The simple ayre, the gentle warbling wynde, 
The grassye ground with daintye Daysies dight, 
The Bramble bush, where Byrds of every kynde 
To the water’s fall their tunes attemper right;’ 


and throughout the life of his Stenographie, Mistress Anne Page, dis- 


coursing of mystic, elvish things over portly Falstaff lying prone, had 
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likely enough been reiterating: ‘Fairies vse flowres for their Charac- 
terie,””—a passing allusion to the erect stems and nodding heads or ten- 
drils of Timothy Bright’s Characterie;* but no touch of natural or 
artistic grace substituted for his angular forms of 1602 more shapely 
devices. They remained the hard-lined characterie upon the sad brow 
of Brutus that Portia was unable to construe. But so much of a Puritan 
was Willis, that, quoting with evident approval in his “Exemplary 
Sentences,’’ he wrote: “It is as great an indecorum for a reuerend Diuine 
to sit upon the stage in a publique Theater, as for an old man to dance 
among children in the open streets.’’| Christ’s College was an early 
home of the drama. In 1559-60 the College spent as much as five shillings 
on the production of a play by William Stevenson, probably the rollick- 
ing rustic comedy “Gammer Gurton’s Needle.’”? There were, however, 
numerous Puritans in the college when Edward Hawford was Master; 
and his successor, who was Master in Willis’ time, was a zealous Puri- 
tan. In all likelihood Willis knew little by experience of the Elizabethan 
stage; but could he have avoided seeing many of the precious early 
quartos, particularly those in the production of which Cuthbert Burbie 
had a hand? And Bread Street, the birthplace of Milton, was so close 
to his Walbrook home—he would cross it twice in a short stroll to S. 
Paul’s or to the “‘signe of the Swanne’”’ in Paul’s Churchyard and back 
—that the fame of Ben Jonson’s deep potations, and the revelries of his 
sons at the ‘‘Mermaid,’’ must have reached him. 

The text of the fifth edition of The Art of Stenographie as com- 
pared with that of the first edition, was reduced in length by more than 
one-half, and it was practically rewritten. The editions are in fact so 
dissimilar that, but for the evidence of the Stationers’ Register and some 
internal evidence, the identity of their authorship might almost have 


* Timothy Bright went up to Trinity Coll., Cambridge, to take his M.B. in 1574, 
the year after Francis Bacon was entered there. The first two editions of Bacon’s 
Essays were printed by John Windet, Bright’s printer. As a lawyer and statesman 
Bacon would be deeply interested in patents and monopolies. He was Reader at Gray’s 
Inn in 1588, the date of Bright’s patent, and he was Double Reader there in 1600, the 
year that Bright’s elder son Timothy was admitted at Gray’s Inn. 

¢ On this point of decorum The Arte of English Poesie, lib. III, cap. 24, par. 6, 
says: “‘No more would it be seemely for an aged man to play the wanton like a child, 
for it stands not with the conveniency of nature.’ 
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been questioned. The “‘Proeme” entirely disappeared and, from the end, 
the short treatise on “‘Steganographie” was lopped away. In the first 
edition the work was divided into two “‘Bookes” containing seventeen 
and eleven chapters respectively; in the fifth edition, which puts in the 
forefront its claim to having been enlarged, the division into books was 
dispensed with, and for the text, amplified though it is stated to be, 
twelve short chapters sufficed, and these were contained in 52 small 
unnumbered pages, in place of the 94 larger pages of the first edition. 
The book opens with a six-page epistle to the reader, and that begins 
with a statement which is not inconsistent with there having been at 
least one shortened and simplified edition between the first and the 
fifth. It says: “Although this Art of Stenographie was in the former 
edition (in my conceipt, and in the iudgement of many other) plaine 
and easie enough to be vnderstood; yet because it prooued not so to all, 
I have once more taken in hand to publishe it againe, and to make it 
yet more plaine and easie, as by other additions; so especially by insert- 
ing hereinto infallible Rules for the fixing of all doubtful Characters, 
whereby any intelligent Reader may be inabled to practise this Art 
without a teacher, and to answere his.owne doubts.”’ This introductory 
epistle contains several interesting statements, and a comparison of it 
with the productions of later writers on shorthand, shows that it was 
the model on which they framed their similar epistles or prefaces. Even 
Henry Dix’s well-known rhymes to his readers were but John Willis’ 
epistle rendered into verse. Willis says that there were ‘‘divers formes 
of short-writing taught in the citie of London” besides his own—this 
was in 1617—and that every professor thereof did confidently affirm 
and strive to make the world believe that his own way was the best; 
and consequently there had grown up a question as to how it might be 
tried which among all the rest was most agreeable to art and reason and 
charged the memory least. ‘‘One goeth about to prooue the goodnesse 
of his Art above all others of like kind by the speed of the writer; but 
that manner of tryall is very indirect, because experience showeth us 
that some who use onely the Secretary hand without any abreuiation 
at all, are yet able, in regard of their great readinesse and swiftnesse in 


writing, to go beyond some that use abreuiation; yet doth it not follow 
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that the Secretarie is the shorter form of writing.”” Then he says that 
another, refusing to contend in swift writing, “doth yet maintain that 
his manner of teaching is shorter and with more reason then any other. 
And for proof thereof doth offer great oddes vpon a wager, whereas 
none can be a competent iudge to determine differences of this kind but 
he onely who is indifferently acquainted with all the several forms of 
short-writing that are vsed, which I suppose none to bee.”’ Of others 
he complains that they do not publish the methods they teach, and so 
preclude the possibility of forming a critical opinion upon their merits. 
On the back of the title-page he introduces to the literature of short- 
hand, by way of a pre-christian encomium scripturae stenographicae, 
an extract from the Astronomicon, lib. 4, of Marcus Manilius, which 
has never since been lost sight of by writers on shorthand; and to that 
is appended a brief tribute in praise of Willis’ stenography by “S. P., 
Sacrae Theologiae Doctor.’ This was, no doubt, the ‘“‘S. P.,’’ whose 
rhymed translation of eight lines from Theodore Beza is given at the end 
of Bk. II, c. 10 of the 1602 editio princeps. The tetrastichon runs as 
follows: 
“Quicunque arcana arcané, vel plurima paucis, 
Aut cit6 dicta cupis scribere posse cit6: 


Consule Willissum, qui tam locupletis opimas 
Venae divitias pandit, habetque tibi.”’ 


The author of these lines was probably the Sampson Price who had 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, in 1602, and only in June, 1617 
had taken his D. D.* All the characters in the text of this edition are 
written in with the pen, but small woodcuts of ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,”’ 
“The Beliefe,”’ and “The ten Commandements,” in stenographical 


* After having been Lecturer at S. Olave’s, London, for some time, Sampson Price 
had just become Rector of All Hallows the Great, which was about 160 yards, as the 
crow flies, south of S. Mary Bothaw; and he was also appointed Vicar of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, the day before Robert Willis was entered on the Stationers’ Register 
for the Art of Stenographie. When John Overall, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
consecrated the new chapel at Shrewsbury School in 1617, an eloquent discourse on The 
Beavty of Holines was delivered by Sampson Price. He retained the benefices of All 
Hallows and Christ Church for thirteen years, and was buried in December 1630, beneath 
the Communion Table in Christ Church. (See Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. XLVI, p. 324.) 
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characters are given after the colophon,—a selection of quotations for 
the illustration of his system that was adopted for a similar purpose by 
many of the authors of shorthand that came after Willis. 

It is not until the end of this book is reached that any reference to 
Robert Willis is found. The colophon runs: “These books are to be sold 
by W. White, the printer thereof dwelling in Cow-lane: And the Art 
taught by Robert Willis, who lodgeth at the house of M. Dauies without 
Ludgate.”* Although Robert Willis was on the Stationers’ Register 
for the book, it was printed and sold by White; and Willis was a teacher 
of the art of stenography dwelling at the house of a Mr. Davies, who may 
well have been Richard, one of the poet John Davies of Hereford’s 
brothers, who were writing-masters as John was. The other brother, 
James Davies, followed his profession as a writing-master at Oxford; 
and John Davies himself dwelt in Fleet Street, and in July, 1618 was 
buried at S. Dunstan’s—Izaak Walton’s Church. Later on, John Willis 
disclaimed in his School-Maister (chap. I, p.1) being a professed teacher 
of stenography, or of even having the intention of being one. Robert 
Willis was a professed teacher, and his advertisement of that fact in the 
colophon of 1617 is probably the earliest definite record extant of a 
teacher of stenography in England, although there were others who 
taught before this date, as probably he himself did. He was not a printer 
or bookseller in the ordinary sense, but he was admitted a freeman of the 
Company of Stationers on 9th October, 1617, and the very next day he 
was entered on the register for The Art of Stenographie by assignment 
from Welby. Only six days later he was entered for a new work by John 
Willis, and before the year was out, he was entered for yet another. At 
the end of 1621 he was entered for one more, and then he died; and John 
Willis wrote no more books. So far as is known, Robert Willis never 
had any interest as a Stationer in any books except those of John Willis; 
he taught John Willis’ stenography, and it was while the book was in 
his hands, that improved editions and the School-Maister were pre- 
pared by John Willis. In 1605 a Robert Willis, son of John Willis of 
London, clerk, was entered as a scholar at the Merchant Taylors’ School, 

* Cow Lane was in West Smithfield, separated from Ludgate by little more than 


the length of Old Bailey and the width of Newgate Street. 
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which was then situated in the parish of S. Lawrence Poultney adjoining 
the parish of S. Mary Bothaw.* If this Robert was about twelve years 
old at that date, he would in 1617 have reached the age at which the 
freedom of a City Company might be taken up. The facts seem to point 
very strongly to the relationship of father and son having existed between 
the author of the “Art of Stenographie,”’ and the teacher of the system 
outside Ludgate. 


* A century afterwards John Byrom was at this school. 
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CHAPTER IV 
“MNEMONICA” AND “STENOGRAPHIA” 


The next two works of John Willis were written in Latin, and they 
had no doubt been in preparation for some considerable time before their 
publication. The leisure that eleven quiet years spent amidst his scanty 
parishioners and his many-acred glebe afforded him, had not been given 
wholly to bucolic pursuits. He had examined exhaustively the principles 
and literature of mnemonics, and the results of his studies he threw 
together in Mnemonica, siue reminiscendi ars. This tractate ran 
to 135 pages, and with the addition of De Memoria Naturali which 
was appended, the book extended to 177 pages. The work was ready 
for entering in the Stationers’ Register a few days after the new edition 
of the Art of Stenographie appeared there. The entry runs as follows: 

“16° Octobris 1617. 


Robert Willis Entred for his Copie vnder the handes of Master Tauernor and both the 
wardens A Booke Called Nemonica, siue Reminiscendi ars, authore 


Nobnirie WVI1Gs.5 oi Nae Lee iece ek vj*. 
Idem Entred also ae the Consent of a full Courte the same booke to be translated 
into bonglistt \uceen.( eon kel <n ca bred Pee ac es vj*.” 


Only four copies of the Latin edition are known at present. One of these 
is in the British Museum, another is in the Bodleian Library, the third 
is at Trinity College, Cambridge, and the fourth in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. These are dated 1618; and either the book was not 
published until that year, or it was ready so late in 1617 that it was 
decided to date it the following year. Accelerated production also will 
sometimes lead to a similar difference in dates. René Havette’s Biblio- 
graphie de Stenographie Francaise, actually published as a separate 
work in September 1905, is dated 1906. No other Latin edition of 
Mnemonica is recorded; but De Memoria Naturali was reprinted at 
Frankfort in 1678, and copies of this also are in the British Museum and 


Bodleian Libraries. 
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Reminifcendi Ars: ¢ puris artis 
naturzque fontibus baulta, & 
in treslibros dize/Pa, 


Nec non, 


DE MEMORIA NA- 


turali fovenda libellus: é va- 
tijs doctiffimorum operibus 
fedulo collet is, 


Tam primim ia Jucem edita, au- 
thore !oaNNE WILLISSO, 
fatre Theologie bacchalawreo. 


Omne bonum, Dei Donum, 


Pt wnagqueque ars nobdilifsima ac dininifsima 
fuit ita ad mortalium coznitionem tardifiia 
me perwenit, Cardapus, 


LONDINIJI, 
Per Humfredum Lownes, fumptibus 
Nathanasilis Browne, 1618 


[REPRODUCED FROM THE COPY IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY. ] 
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Of the English translation of Mnemonica projected in October, 
1617, the earliest vestige known until recently was to be found in W. 
Carew Hazlitt’s Collections, 1876, where he gives: “The Art of Memory, 
so far forth as it dependeth upon Places and Idea’s. Written first in Latine 
by Iohn Willis, Bachelour in Diuinitie: and now published in English 
by the said Author, with such alterations thereof as seemed needful. 
[Quot. from Cardanus.] London, Printed by W. Iones, and are to be 
sold by Henry Seely in Pauls churchyard at the Tygers head. 1631.’”’ But 
it became certain that there was an edition prior to 1631 by a decade, 
when it was observed in the School-Maister, 1622, that Robert Willis 
was stated to have then on sale the “‘Art of Memorie both in Latine and 
English.” In May, 1905, the British Museum acquired a copy dated 
1621, the title of which agrees verbally with that of 1631 as given by 
Hazlitt. From the opening sentence of John Willis’ epistle to the reader 
in 1621, it is clear that this was the first edition of the English translation 
of a greatly abbreviated ‘‘Mnemonica.”’ He says: ‘“‘Whereas about 
some two or three yeares since I published a Tractate in Latine called 
Mnemonica, concerning the Art of Memorie: diuided into three bookes, 
according to the threefold kindes of Artificiall remembring, that are 
therein prescribed; and haue beene since importuned by diuers to pub- 
lish it in English: I haue answered their request, so farre as I iudged it 
fit, by publishing the third booke thereof, which is plaine and easie for 
any mans vnderstanding; whereas the two first bookes are for Schollers 
onely, that are skilfull in Logicke and Poetrie.’”’ Speaking of his method 
of translation, he goes on to say: “‘Yet haue I not tyed my selfe to such 
strict lawes as a Translator should, but haue altered, where I thought 
good, the precepts, examples, and methode thereof, with all libertie, to 
make it the more easie for the vnderstanding of the common sort.”’ This 
little work extends to no more than v and 104 pages, one of which is 
occupied by a wood-cut of the ‘‘repository” to which the author attached 
so much importance in the placing of ideas. In Chetham’s Library, 
Manchester, there is a much later edition of this work, and it is anony- 
mous except that the preface is signed “I. W.”’ The title-page to this 
edition runs as follows: ‘‘The Art of Memory, or, a soveraign and cer- 


tain cure fora weak Memory. Wherein the naturall defects of that noble 
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Faculty are artificially repaired, by the regular application of Images 
and Idea’s. Easie to be apprehended by the meanest Capacity, and 
exceedingly useful to all persons from the Gown to the Clown. London. 
Printed for Nath. Brooke, at the Angel in Cornhill, 1654.’ But it was 
not until more than forty years had elapsed from the publication of the 
original Latin edition, that Leonard Sowersby took in hand to give a 
complete translation in Mnemonica; or the Art of Memory, drained 
out of the pure Fountains of Art and Nature, which is the transla- 
tion used here.* From the short dedication to the Hon. William Pieere- 
pont it would appear that this translation was Sowersby’s own work, 
and it was printed and sold by him at the Turn-stile near New-market 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1661. In his apologia described as ‘‘The 
Epistle Dedicatory” Sowersby says: ‘The original, compiled by a 
learned hand, among some vulgar things and trifles, containeth very 
excellent and profitable matter. I hope it hath not lost its utility (though 
grace) in English.”” Copies of this later English edition are in the British 
Museum, Chetham’s Library, Manchester, Institute of Shorthand Writ- 
ers, London, Birmingham Reference Library, and the collections of the 
late C. Currier Beale, Boston, Mass., and Robert Todd.t John Willis 
in the first paragraph of the preface says: ‘‘Though I hope Courteous 
Reader, this my Art of Memory is so perfect and complete in all parts, 
that it will out-live the envy of Detractors; yet seeing, like a newborn 
Infant, it doth now first present it self to the world, let me in a word or 
two demonstrate how agreeable this Art is, both to Reason, and the 
principles of Nature, that so I may recall what the prejudice of many 
hath long proscribed. I do very well understand the whole Controversie 
about this Art, is principally referred to that part which is called Local: 
Therefore wholly omitting the other helps of Memory, described in the 
first and second parts of this Book, I will onely insist upon defence of 

* This translation is quoted from very freely and with commendation, in the account 
of the principal systems of artificial memory appended to the anonymous compilation 
called The new Art of Memory founded upon the principles taught by M. Gregor 
von Feinaigle, 1812-1813. 

t Mr. Robert Todd was a solicitor in London and Barnet, Hertfordshire. He had 
a large and valuable collection of works on Shorthand and Cryptography in which 
there were many duplicates. Upon his death on 2nd December, 1917, his collection passed 


into the hands of Henry Sotheran & Co. and thence, via Maggs Brothers, to the U. S. A. 
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this which is handled in the third Book, and will prove by most evident 
reasons, it doth not so much vary from Art and natural use of Memory, 
as ignorant persons prate.’”’ Then through the remainder of the preface 
and Books I and II, he discourses learnedly and methodically of the 
various known and, as to some of them, commonly practised devices for 
correcting the infirmities of memory, such as the binding of a ribbon or 
thread about the little finger, the compilation of a common-place book, 
the reducing into verses of lists of things to be remembered, as young 
scholars versify exceptions to grammatical gender rules or irregular 
verbs, or even as erstwhile scholars have recourse frequently to “Thirty 
days hath September”’ when in doubt as to the number of days in that 
or some other month. In Book III he treats elaborately of the device 
he specially recommends,—the formation in the imagination of a sort of 
theatre called a respository, of which a rough wood-cut affords a repre- 
sentation. Minute instructions are given as to the dimensions of this 
imaginary fabric, and of the materials to be used in its construction. 
Each repository has a separate colour allotted to it, and any idea placed 
in a repository, must be identified by hue with its particular repository. 
The first repository would be gold, the second silver, the third black 
stone, the fourth blue, and so on, to the number of ten, each repository 
containing two rooms or places, and in these the ideas for remembrance 
had to be located in appropriate positions. To show briefly how this 
was worked, an example given at pp. 107-11 may be selected. It is easy 
to believe it is one drawn from John Willis’ own experience. Incidentally 
the interior of an Elizabethan grocer’s store is described in much fuller 
detail than Romeo bestowed upon the needy apothecary’s shop. Many 
a time during his score of years’ incumbency at Bentley Parva must the 
Rector have sallied forth from the little village to wend his way to the 
market town of Colchester, ladened- with many errands—some for his 
glebe, some for his wife, some for his friends’ legal difficulties, or pos- 
sibly for his own. He says:— 


‘*(I) Suppose (as taking it for granted) you were to go to some great Market Town, 
it concerns not our purpose whether the place be known, or unknown, and intend in the 
first place to enquire the price of Seed Barlie: imagine then in the first Place of the first 
Repositorie (that is the part on the right hand) you see a man measuring Barlie out 
of a Sack into a Bushel, with a company of men standing about him, as is the usual 
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manner in Markets, not forgetting to fancy the Bushell handles to be of Gold, that so 
the Idea in some part may be related to the Repository in colour, as is required in the 
sixth Chapter. (II) Moreover, That in the same Town liveth a Labourer whom you 
know, and must enquire out to work in your Hay-harvest; fancy him to stand in the 
second place (on the left hand) of the first Repository, sharpening his Golden Sythe 
on a whetstone, as it were preparing for such Rustical imployment: I say Golden 
Sythe that it may participate of the colour of the Repository; this Idea agreeth with 
the former in sight and subject, for both Idea’s of this Repository are of men, and 
placed on the ground. (III) Furthermore, That in your journey, your minde full of 
Cogitation, is transferred from ordinary affairs to Philosophical contemplation, and 
in such Meditation you pitch upon something worthy further discussion; you place 
the Idea thereof in the first Room of the second Repository: for example, if this were 
your Meditation: Even as Terrestrial exhalations condensed are the materiall 
cause of the Thunder-stone, though engendered in the aire, which is no Matrix 
of ponderous bodies: So of the rayes (which are as it were exhalations) of celes- 
tial bodies, there is generated a certain substance called Quintessence, which by 
commixion with the four Elements, through their tenacity, groweth into one 
with them, whereby they are altered, and indewed with new forms, according 
to the disposition of the matter into which these celestial rayes are conveyed, 
the hand of the Almighty directing them. This Idea must be augmented, chapter 
3. Imagine thereof a multitude of Thunder-stones, heaped up in the midst of the 
first Memorial place, of the second Repository, some of the uppermost guilded with 
Silver, to represent the colour of the Repositorie. (IV) A while after you call to minde 
some Aromatical Spices you are to buy: To remember which, fancy the second place 
of the second Repositorie converted into a Grocers shop, the opposite wall garnished 
with Nests of Boxes full of several Spices, with Titles writ upon the Boxes, after the 
usual mode; two foot on this side the wall, let there stand a Counter, the Wares 
exposed thereon you are to buy: as if the first thing you nominate to buy be Pepper, 
let a Silver Box full of Pepper stand upon the further end of the Counter; if the second 
thing designed be Nutmegs, place a loose bagge of Silver gilt Nutmegs in the middle 
of the Counter; if the third be Sugar, set a Sugar loafe on the hither end of the Coun- 
ter, with a Silver string tyed about the top, that it may in some part bear the colour of 
the Repositorie. In this case you must remember that three Ideas were bestowed in 
one Place, whose coherence with the Idea in the other Repository, is taken from their 
unlikenesse of sight; for that Idea was heaped on the ground, these three are placed 
upon a counter. (V) Your next incident businesse is to remember to speak with a 
Counsellour of the same town (a man of very great repute and credit for knowledge 
in the Law) about a friends sute depending in Chancery. Imagine that Counsellour 
in a Lawyers Gown, sitting in a Chair, overlooking some writings, in the first Place of 
the third Repository; seeing his Gown is black, you need no other attribution of colour 
of the Repository. (VI) If another new occasion present it self to minde, as that you are 
to buy a piece of Black Velvit of a Mercer in that town; the second place of the third 
Repository must be transform’d into a Mercers shop, a piece of Black Velvet neatiy 
laid in fods of equal length, lying on the Counter, which doth in like manner as well 
denote the Repositories colour, as the Gown of the Counsellour sitting in the former 
Place, whence also is deduced a manifest relation to the precedent Idea, the Lawyer’s 
Gown supposed to be lined with Velvet.” 


These systems of mnemonics are oft times elaborated into com- 


plexity, and their exceeding great ingenuity almost commands admira- 
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tion of an instrument that many would hesitate to use; but how much 
simpler, even if not more reliable, would be a short memorandum on 
paper? On such a journey to the market town, the necessity of culti- 
vating the glebe, the prospective claims of the poultry yard, and a 
wise prevision as to the October brewing, would keep the golden reposi- 
tory and visions of a broad-acred crop of bearded barley suant before 
the North Sea breezes, present to the mind of the worthy parson; his 
meditation on a mysterious Quintessence, intermitted though it were 
with greetings and other incidents of nearly eight miles of country travel 
as he fared along the King’s highway, might preserve in his remem- 
brance the aromatical spices required by his spouse in the decoction of her 
simples and syrups, the compounding of her possets, caudles and pre- 
serves; but no wife, were she never so patient and trustful, would willingly 
confide to the second place of a third repository—more especially after 
her husband’s consultation with a counsel of great repute about a Chan- 
cery suit, too—her prospect of obtaining a piece of black velvet. Rather 
would she hang all her hope upon a piece of thread tied by her own deft 
hands about her lord’s little finger. How often were Dame Willis’ errands 
forgotten in experiments with repositories, and the lapse attributed 
rather to a commixture of quintessences than to any defect in her hus- 
band’s new-born Mnemonica? 

Just as John Willis had appended to the Art of Stenographie a 
few pages on steganographie, so at the close of his Mnemonica, and 
embraced within a continuous pagination, he gave De Memoria Nat- 
urali—a most entertaining treatise on the cherishing of natural memory, 
in which he laid before his readers sheaves of wise utterances garnered 
from the writings of many learned men. All those things or personal 
acts which, apart from any system of mnemonics, were thought likely 
to debilitate the memory or to improve it, are enumerated and to some 
extent discussed. “Of a prescript order of life’’ is the subject of chapter 
III; and in twenty rules a vast amount of sound advice is given with a 
quaintness of diction that lends piquancy to the statement of truisms. 
In an age that produces ephemeral books and papers in bewildering pro- 
fusion, two of his rules need emphasizing even more than when he penned 


them three centuries ago: “‘Rule 16. Read the choicest Authors, such 
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as do not force their books with trifles. Seeing we cannot be ignorant 
that study exhausteth the Spirits, we must have a care of consum- 
ing them in reading unlearned Commentaries of illiterate men. Rule 
17. Covet not to read many Books, but to understand perfectly what 
you read. It doth not so much concern Bodily health how much we eat, 
as how well we digest what we eat. So deliberate Reading is more 
advantageous than confused.’’ To a generation born to the bath, and 
rapidly learning to introduce in domestic arrangements the open door 
and window, the rules about “‘washing the feet once a moneth in water 
moderately heated, wherein Bawm, Cammomill, Bay-leaves, and other 
odoriferous hearbs have been boyled,’’—combing the head every morning 
backward while yet fasting,—and at bed-time shutting all the windows 
“that no winde may enter, and also the window-shuts least Lunaries, 
penetrating the window,”’ should molest the sleeper, may seem to belong 
to an era of bewigged frowsiness that can be indistinctly discerned down 
a vista of centuries; but the end of the missioner’s labours in cleanli- 
ness and hygiene is not yet. In the good old days the popular tenets on 
personal cleanliness were crystalized in the formula: ‘‘Wash your hands 
often, your feet seldom, and your head never.” Amongst the many 
things of interest mentioned in this small treatise is tobacco. In 1604 
James I had published anonymously his Counterblaste to Tobacco, 
and it had been reprinted in 1616. The King strenuously ridiculed the 
notion that the application to any disordered organ of some herb, or 
what not, that was reputed to be of a contrary nature, was likely to 
produce beneficial effects; and having demolished that argument he con- 
tinued: ‘‘The second Argument grounded on a show of reason is, That 
this filthie smoake, as well through the heat and strength thereof, as by 
a naturall force and qualitie, is able and fit to purge the head and stomacke 
of Rhewmes and distillations, as experience teacheth, by the spitting 
and auoyding fleame, immeadiately after the taking of it. But the falla- 
cie of this Argument may easily appeare, by my late preceding descrip- 
tion of the Meteors. For euen as the smoakie vapours sucked vp by the 
Sunne, and staied in the lowest and colde Region of the ayre, are there 
contracted. into cloudes and turned into raine and such other watery 


meteors: So this stinking smoake being sucked vp by the Nose, and 
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imprisoned in the colde and moyst braines, is by their colde and wett 
faculties turned and cast foorth againe in waterie distillations, and so 
are you made free and purged of nothing but that wherewith you wilfully 
burdened your selues.”? John Willis in 1617 was not wholly convinced 
by arguments such as those of the British Solon; but in chapter VI he 
recommends moderation, and then points out a more excellent way: 
“Tobacco (so called from the Isle Tobacque) temperately taken, is 
beneficial for moist brains, chiefly when the head is repleat with more 
than usual superfluities, but too frequent use thereof decayes Radical 
moisture, augmenting Rhumes and distillations by accident; for as a 
Well (the more it is exhausted with buckets) doth more abound with 
water, so the head frequently evacuated by smoke of Tobacco, is dayly 
replenished with greater abundance of humors. Juyce of Citrons taken 
fasting is much more excellent to digest Phlegmatick matter, than 
Tobacco, which I think, no man that makes experience will deny.’”’? The 
absence of any trace of enthusiasm about the magic weed on the part of 
the bachelor of divinity, and of any strong condemnation, sorted well 
with the tone of cold scientific inquiry in which he was writing; except 
as a medicament of problematic value, he apparently knew of no use for it. 
If he had learnt to draw inspiration and solace from ‘‘tobacco-drinking”’ as 
it was called, his language was sufficiently guarded not to betray him. 
The impost of ‘“‘six shillinges and eighte pence uppon euerye pound 
waight thereof, over and above the Custome of Twoo Pence uppon 
the pound waight usuallye paide,”’ must have made it too expensive a lux- 
ury for a poor country parson to indulge in with prudence his only stint. 
The last of the works of John Willis associated with 1617—the most 
eventful year in his career as an author—was Stenographia, sive Ars 
Compendiose Scribendi which, like Mnemonica, was written in 
Latin. The entry of the book in the Stationers’ Register is as follows: 


“15° Decembris, 1617. 
Robert Willis Entred for his Copie vnder the handes of master Tavernor and Master 
Lownes Senior warden A Booke Called Stenographia, siue ars Compendiose 
scribendi, Authore Johanne Willisso, sacre theologiz bacchalaureo. vj‘.” 


This work, whether it passed through the press in 1617 or the next year, 


is dated 1618 on the title page. Only one copy of it is recorded, and that 
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Siue ars 


Compendiosé Scribendi: rationem 
ostendens, in langue Latine ab- 
breutatione omnes alias itidem 
linguas contractitis scribendi. 


Item, 


MNEMONICA 
Siue 
Reminiscendi Ars: é puris artis na- 
turzeque fontibus hausta, & 
in tres libros digesta. 
Nec non, 


DE MEMORIA NATVRA- 
li fouenda libellus: é varijs do- 


ctisstmorum opertbus seduld 
collectus. 


Omnia iam primim in lucem edita, auctore 
IOANNE WILLISSO, sacrz 
Theologie bacchalaureo. 


Omne bonum, Dei Donum. 


Vt vnaqueque ars nobilissima ac diuinissima 
fuit: it@ ad mortalium cognitionem tardissi- 
me peruenit. Cardanus. 


LONDONI, 


Per Humfredum Lownes, sumptibus 
Rob: Willis, & Nath: Browne. 1618. 


[TYPOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION FROM THE COPY IN THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD.] 
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is in the Bodleian Library.* It is in no sense a translation of any known 
English edition of the work, although its early chapters agree closely 
with those of the fifth edition of 1617, and perhaps more closely with 
Add. MS. 32658 previously referred to. Following the title-page,— 
which is very curious in its advertisement of another work by the same 
author,—there are two pages of ‘‘In artem stenographiz praefatiuncula,”’ 
which begins ‘‘Agitur iam annus decimus sextus (lector candidissime) 
ex quo artem Stenographize Anglicé primum edidi,”’ and it is signed “I. 
W.’’; and then the quotation from M. Manilius and the tetrastichon 
of “S. P.”’ are given. The work itself is divided into eleven chapters, 
occupying 35 pagesinall. The Bodleian copy is, unfortunately, defective. 
Not only are all the spaces intended for pen-and-ink characters left 
blank, but, by a mistake in binding, the wood-cut of the Mnemonica 
repository has been inserted instead of the engraved table prepared for 
Stenographia. As to the missing table, however, it is stated: ‘‘Errata 
tabulze a chalcographo admissa pauca sunt, sed qux facile 
detegantur.’’ The characters were, no doubt, much the same as in 
the English original, if not identical, and the alphabet is arranged on 
the same phonetic principles, as may be seen from the order in which 
the letters are given; but there was added, after the ch at the end, 
a place for cl, as in Add. MS. 32658. Some examples in chapter X 
De collateralibus, would have afforded the author or teacher of the 
system ample opportunities for testing its capabilities in a classical 
tongue; for example: 


“‘Perturbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus,’’— 


which is no doubt a variation of the “lang tailit vordis’’ of Hermes given in 
The Complaynt of Scotland as ‘‘conturbabantur, constantinopolitani, 
innumerabilibus, solicitudinibus.” = Still, a system that in English could 
grapple with a “‘lionesse”’ in twelve several ways according to the 1602 
edition, Bk. I, c. 11, would find no terrors in a Latin polysyllable. 

* Manuscript F.33' in the Stadtbibliothek at Elbing would seem to be a copy of 
this work. See Alfred Junge’s Vorgeschichte der Stenographie in Deutschland, 


Leipzig, 1890, p. 6. 
T See Notes & Queries, 11 S. xi. 109, 156. (London, 1915.) 
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If 1617 was an eventful year in the literary life of John Willis, 1618 
was not less eventful in the history of shorthand. Scarcely had the 
improved and enlarged fifth edition of the Art of Stenographie been 
put in circulation, than there appeared a new work on shorthand by a 
new author who bore the same surname as John Willis. The earliest 
record of this new book and its author, is found in the following entry 
in the Stationers’ Register: 


“28 Junij 1618. 

George Purslowe Entred for his Copie vnder the handes of master Doctor Featly and 
master Lownes warden An abbreuiation of short writing by Caracters, 

MAKE MDYPISOMUNGMR VV ILIIS ©. k crisll a. elo, ho: Jewel (ole Baelshae ew rks: ee ls Vine 


The extant copies of this work show that it was an excellent specimen 
of the engraved and printed work of the period, and they bear no indi- 
cation that the work was intended for sale in the usual way. Who was 
this new author that was in a position to produce his book in a style more 
expensive than was that of his precursor John, and who was apparently 
going to circulate it privately, instead of by sale through the Stationers? 
What was his vocation? His printer’s story is readily told in outline. 
The Visitation of Shropshire, 1623 gives a short pedigree of the 
Purslowes, but that of course ignores the deciduous branches of the 
family tree that sprang from younger sons. George Purslowe was the 
son of John Purslowe, a yeoman of the forest of Oxtowe (now Huckstow) 
in Shropshire, and he was apprenticed in January, 1602 for seven years 
to Richard Braddock, a citizen and stationer of London. Here again, 
as in the case of Cuthbert Burbie, a son of the soil for whom local resources 
offered no provision, is resistlessly drawn from the wild by the distant 
beckoning of a great city looming vast in potentialities through the golden 


visions of youth and the sure and certain hopes of peasant parents. 
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And Purslowe also prospered. He took up his freedom of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1609, became the owner of a press, and printed and pub- 
lished from 1614 to 1632, when he died, leaving a widow, Elizabeth, who 
continued his business, and at least one son, Thomas, who on 2nd, March, 
1640, took up his freedom as his father had done before him. In his 
time George Purslowe printed many books, but published few. Edmond 
Willis, the writer of the work on charactery that Purslowe printed, was 
probably the merchant tailor of the parish of S. Thomas Apostle who 
married Dorothy Talbot of the parish of S. Mary Magdalene, Milk 
Street,—which was just across Cheapside from Bread Street,—at her 
parish church on the 6th March, 1603. Their son Nathaniel, born on 
3rdy July, 1605, was entered at the Merchant Taylors’ School in 1614. 
The author of the Abreuiation of Writing by Character* expresses 
in the dedication his thankfulness that he had an occupation from which 
he derived so much profit, that he looked for no pecuniary recompense 
from the publication of his system of shorthand. He was an ardent 
admirer of Nicholas Felton, D.D., who ultimately became Bishop of 
Ely. Felton, who was something of a pluralist, had been Rector of S. 
Antholin’s, Budge Row, (one of the principal resorts of the Puritans) 
and of S. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapside. Upon his death in 1626 his body 
was taken by his direction from Ely to London for interment at S. Antho- 
lin’s, where his wife had been buried twenty years before. To Bishop 
Felton, Edmond Willis dedicated his 1618 book; and in the dedication 
he states that he had by long study and perusal of books attained, as he 
hopefully conceived, to an improved system of abbreviated writing by 
character, and had long practiced the same to his own good in taking 
many sermons from his lordship’s mouth ‘‘by the space of many yeeres,”’ 
—in much the same way no doubt, that Henry Wolcott some twenty 
years later noted down, in John Willis’ system, sermons and lectures at 
Windsor and Hartford, Conn. This long continued sermon-taking by 
Edmond Willis before 1618 took place at S. Antholin’s, where some of 
his children were christened and some buried. Only three months before 
his book was entered in the Stationers’ Register, a little daughter of his 

* The spelling of “abbreviation” with one b was the whim of Delaram, the engraver; 


it does not occur in the text of the book. John Willis used only one b. 
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was buried there. The register that contains the entry of this burial, 
also holds records of similar sad events in the family of Martin Billingsley, 
the great writing-master who lived in Bush Lane near London Stone, 
and was buried in S. Swithin’s Church on 26th August, 1622. It would 
seem to be unquestionable that not only were Martin Billingsley and 
Edmond Willis near neighbours, but that they were fellow worshipers 

‘at the same Church and sharers of each others’ domestic joys and griefs. 
The verses that Martin Billingsley wrote in laudem authoris of the 
Abreviation of Writing by Character have become familiar to all 
students of the history of shorthand through the works of J. H. Lewis 
and Matthias Levy; but preceding those there are a few freely flowing 
verses that seem intended to combat prevalent scruples as to the propriety 
of taking sermons (such as those mentioned by Stephen Egerton, whose 
ministry at S. Anne’s, Blackfriars, had not yet quite reached its close), 
and they are also of some literary interest, as there can be little doubt 
that they were written by one of the sweetest songsters in the Elizabethan 
nest of singing birds: 


“In Commendation of Master 
Willis his Booke. 


The Hand that helps the Head, 
In Comfort of the Heart, 
That may be Writ and Read 
By a Compendious Art, 
In faire effects doth proue, 
A gift from God aboue: 
And he that tooke the paine, 
And study in the same, 
Deserueth well to gaine, 
A wel-deseruing fame: 
Give Willis then his right, 
Who brought this worke to light. 
N. B.” 


George Purslowe had printed The Good and The Badde in 1616 for 
Nicholas Breton, and again in 1623 he printed for him A Solemne 
Passion of the Soules Loue. When The Sculler by Taylor, the Water 
Poet, appeared in 1612, it contained verses by Breton in laudem au- 
thoris. The smooth, effortless fluency so characteristic of Breton’s verse, 


expressive rather of mental indolence than of poetic fire, is conspicuously 
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present in the few lines quoted above. Breton frequently appended only 
initials to his writings, and even those were occasionally reversed; and 
there would seem to be sufficient evidence to justify the inclusion of 
those verses among the ‘‘Gleanings”’ in any new edition of A. B. Grosart’s 
collection of Breton’s works. 

The preliminary discourse which Edmond Willis addressed to his 
readers by way of preface, contains observations upon several experi- 
ments in shorthand that had preceded his, and those are the earliest 
account of shorthand in England of any historic value. This preface 
also abounds with ingenuous references to his own experiences, views 
and aspirations that breathe the sweet fragrance of sincerity; and it is 
so rich in allusions to contemporary teachers, their deficiences and their 
ephemeral literature, and the copies of the work are so few, that no 
apology is needed for seizing this opportunity of making it accessible 
to a wider circle of readers three centuries after it was written: 


“THE PREFACE TO THE READER 


‘eisark paine and studious care hath been taken by many men, to attaine 
to the knowledge of Short writing; and worthily and learnedly haue 
some of them behaued themselues therein. Amongst the rest, that worthy 
learned man, Master Doctor Bright (in his Book intituled, An Art of short, 
swift and secret writing by Character) hath shewed great learning: Wherein 
he diuided those Charactery wordes, Alphabetically into dozens to be learned 
by heart, distinguished by their formes and positions, which did necessarily 
require such vnderstanding and memory, as that few of the ordinary 
sort of men could attaine to the knowledge thereof. 

Then after him, one Peter Bales deuised to write those aforesaid char- 
actery words, as they were diuided into dozens, by the Roman letter, with 
certain periods, commaes, short tittles, and other markes, which were to be 
set about each letter in twelue seueral places to distinguish euerie word in 
particular, with diuers other notes and obseruations, Which hauing done hee 
changed the name thereof, and called it the Art of Brachygraphy; yet, was 
it not so excellent for the continuance of it in a mans memory, for that it would 
soone be lost, if a man did but neuer so little neglect either the repeating of 
the words without booke, or the writing of them. Besides, the places about 
each letter were so many, and the difficultie so great, in placing euery period, 
comma, & tittle in his proper place, that if great care were not taken, a man 
should write one word instead of another, & take one word for another; so 
that hee should scarce be able to read his owne writing, much lesse another 
man: which caused others, and my selfe also, to seek for further knowledge 
therein. 

There hath likewise beene great paines taken in the Art called Ste- 
nography, by Master John Willis, Bachelour in Diuinitie, wherein hee hath 
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shewed great learning and Art, in such wise, as that few of the common sort 
of people are able (in many things) to conceiue what hee meaneth; yet such 
hath been the ingenious desire of some, that they haue attained to the knowl- 
edge thereof, and he is worthy to be honoured for his painfull study therein. 
There are others who haue Laboured to shew their skill, and with their Bills 
haue be-sprinkled the posts and walls of this Citie; inasmuch, that it hath 
grown into some contempt amongst those that are iudicious: for as the old 
saying is, Good wine needs no bush. And ashe that is a learned Physician, 
or skilful Chirurgion, needeth not like a Mountebanke, or Quacksaluer, set 
vp his stall at the corner of euerie street: so this Art, if it be but once made 
manifest to the world in print, it will (amongst the wisest sort of men) be soon 
approued of, or disliked, and then what needs there any further demonstration 
of it, either by Billes or idle Chalenges? 

For mine owne part, I must & doe confesse my selfe, but a meane scholler, 
in comparison of others: yet such hath beene my labour and earnest desire for 
these fourteene yeeres past, to attaine to some perfection in this Art, that I 
haue not failed to seeke to all men, that haue made any profession of teaching 
the same in this Citie. Besides, I thinke I have written as much with mine 
own hand in that kind, as any man in this Citie; yet could I neuer find any 
perfection or plainnesse of rule wherby to manifest it to others, vntill now of 
late. 

And now hauing (by Gods mercy vouchsafed mee) found out a plaine and 
easie way, whereby the meanest of capacitie, that can but vse the pen in any 
reasonable sort, may performe the same, I thought my selfe bound in con- 
science, not to conceale so excellent and profitable an Art, so plaine in euery 
point, & so grounded vpon the Alphabet thereof, with such reason to be spelled 
and read: as that I hope (through the assistance of him who is all-sufficient) 
it will become profitable to many thousands in time to come, when one shall 
be able to read the writing of another man, as well as if he himselfe had written 
the same: which was one especial motiue that induced mee to make divulge- 
ment thereof. Another motiue was, the consideration of the great abuse offered 
to many, that haue been desirous to learne, by some, who so soon as they haue 
attained to a litle knowledge, either by a few papers stolne out of another mans 
study, or by a little seruice to one that hath knowledge therein, they presently 
become Teachers of others, when they are yet to learne themselues. This I 
am able to speake by good triall I haue made of some of them; therefore I doe 
aduise euery man to beware of such. 

But it may be some wil obiect, that I write this against such, the more 
to extoll my selfe: and haply they will say, that peraduenture the like inabilitie 
may be in mee. To which I answere, that if any man shall make doubt of my 
sufficiency herein, I shall (God permitting) be ready to shew the contrary: 
for I should be much ashamed of so grosse an imperfection. Hee that searcheth 
the hearts, knoweth that I speake this, for no other respect but that the truth 
may appeare. 

And I do (in all Christian loue) entreat & beseech all men that haue studied 
any better form of writing then this, to make it manifest to the world as I doe 
mine, that others may bee bettered by it: for what profit is there in a treasure 
that is hid? 

For mine owne part, I haue not herein concealed any thing to my selfe 
by way of reseruation, as if by my booke I would inuite men to come to mee to 
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learne and to teach them some further knowledge therein. No such matter: 
I praise GOD I haue another calling, wherein God hath placed mee, and to 
which I doe apply my selfe, hauing therby (through Gods blessing) sufficient 
means. But whosoeuer is desirous to learne, may by the rules of this Booke, 
which are very short and plaine, be sufficiently instructed to the performance 
thereof, without any other Teacher. Nay (which is more rare) he may by one 
little Table, contracted & composed together in this book, see as in a Perspec- 
tiue glasse, the whole frame and fabrick of this Art; and be enabled thereby, 
easily to compose and frame any English word whatsoeuer to his great delight 
and reioycing. 

Which thing, seeing it hath not beene performed by any heretofore, for 
ought that I haue heard of, why then (as I sayd before) should it be concealed? 
But such are the times wherein we liue, that if a man seek by this, or the like 
to doe good, and to make others partake of Gods blessing with him, he shall 
vndergoe a multitude of vncharitable & enuious censures, as, to be the Trum- 
pet of his owne praise, of vaine-glory, of want of learning, and the like. 

Howbeit, I passe by all these, hauing the testimony of mine own conscience, 
which is more to mee then a thousand witnesses, that my onely ayme in this, 
is the glory of God, and the good of his Saints. And such is my desire and 

Num. prayer, that as the holy and meek Moses wished all the Lords people were 
XI.29. prophets, when one told him that E/Jdad and Medad did prophecie in the 
hoste: So doe I wish & also pray to GOD, that as many of Gods people as desire 
the knowledge of this Art, may attaine thereunto: Of which I make no ques- 
tion through his blessing, & by reason of the plainnesse and easinesse thereof. 
So crauing pardon for my tedious discourse, I leaue to trouble thy patience 
any further, and rest 
Thine 
E.W.” 


Of this noteworthy book so introduced to the reader—a book which 
J. H. Lewis described as being in his day one of the most curious and 
scarce shorthand works—there were two issues dated 1618. One of these 
was dedicated to Nicholas “Lord Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield,’’ 
and the only known copy of this issue is in the British Museum. The 
other was dedicated to Nicholas ‘“‘Lord Bishop of Bristoll,’? and of this 
issue but two copies are known, one of which is in the Bodleian Library, 
and the other is in the Library of Congress, Washington. This curious 
difference is a little difficult to explain. It cannot be that Edmond 
Willis, who for so many years had listened to the ministration of Nicholas 
Felton, and who had written in shorthand many of his sermons, was in 
doubt as to the actual bishopric that Felton held; and the Church records 
not only show that Felton was in fact Bishop of Bristol for the two years 
between March 1617 and March 1619, but also that there was no Nich- 


olas Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. The see of Coventry and Lich- 
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field did however fall vacant in 1618, when John Overall was translated 
thence to the see of Norwich. The various steps in that process, com- 
mencing with election and ending with the restoration of temporalities, 
took from 21st May to 7th October, 1618. At some time in the earlier 
part of this interval, Felton was nominated to the see of Coventry and 
Lichfield, but no further steps were effectively taken in his interest; 
and ultimately Bishop Morton was translated thither from Chester, 
Felton remaining at Bristol until he was translated thence early in 1619 
to Ely.* It must have been at the time of Felton’s nomination to Cov- 
entry and Lichfield that Edmond Willis, in confident expectation that 
the nomination would speedily eventuate in fruition, dedicated an issue 
of his work to him on that assumption, and that was the earlier of the 
forms in which the book was published. It would appear that it was 
first issued with a dedication to the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
soon after June 1618, and that a little later, finding the anticipated 
preferment had fallen to another, Edmond Willis re-issued the work with 
a corrected dedication. This view is supported by the title-page, which 
was engraved, as the “F. D.’”’ monogram indicates, by the Francis Dela- 
ram, who shortly after did a title-page for John Willis’ Art of Stenog- 
raphie. The plate in the ‘“‘Bristoll’’ copies contains variations from that 
in the ‘‘Coventry’”’ copy which show the latter to have been the earlier 
impression. The “Bristoll’’ copies remove “‘in’’ from the end of the 
thirteenth line to the beginning of the fourteenth, and at the end of the 
fourteenth they insert ‘‘10’’ as the number of the verse in Ecc. IX; 
and, between the fourteenth line and the two lines of shorthand, they 
insert—‘“‘The same by Character.’’ It will be observed also, that in the 
‘“‘Bristoll’”? copies the author’s ‘“‘humblenes’”’ at the end of the dedication 
is increased by the addition of “‘se.’”’ The language of the quotation 
shows the verse was taken not from the Authorised Version, then quite 
new, nor from Archbishop Parker’s Bible in which the verse was num- 
bered 9, but from some reprint of the Genevan Bible. They were “‘Bris- 

* Canon Venables stated in the Dictionary of National Biography XVIII, 308, 
that Felton, a few months previous to March, 1619, had been nominated to the see of 
Lichfield “on Bishop Morton’s translation to Durham.” This should probably be 
“‘Bishop Overall’s translation to Norwich.” Morton left Lichfield for Durham in 1632, 


some six years after Felton’s death. 
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toll’ copies that were quoted by Philip Gibbs and J. H. Lewis in their 
histories; and it was not until June, 1904, when the British Museum 
copy was acquired, that the existence of the earlier ‘(Coventry and 
Lichfield” issue became known. 

Only one other edition of Edmond Willis’ work is extant, and that 
is the second edition of 1627—‘‘much enlarged for the full satisfying of 
what hath been desired.”’ Of this edition there are two copies in the 
British Museum, and one copy in each of the following libraries: Bod- 
leian, Pepysian, Chetham’s Hospital (this was formerly John Byrom’s), 

~ Manchester Free Library, K6nig]. stenografischen Institut¢ zu Dresden, 
and Yale College, Conn. From the foot of the engraved title-page the 
“ex fonte flumina’’ sketch was removed, and for it was substituted a 
“full imprint; and nearly the whole of the wording of the engraved title- 
page was repeated in a typographic one. A year before the appearance 
of the second edition, the prelate to whom the work was originally dedi- 
cated was buried beneath the communion table in S. Antholin’s Church; 
~ and for this edition there was no dedication. A new preface states that 
“nine yeeres had spunne out”’ since the book was first published, and 
that its author had had three and twenty years’ experience in the art; 
and as “all former authors that wrote anything of this subject were gone 
off the stage of this life, and their works almost perished,’’ he thought it 
his duty to quicken the art again, by giving his former book a second 
birth. Timothy Bright was dead, and, so far as is known, only two copies 
of his Characterie now survive. Peter Bales also was gone; and four 
of his books divided between the Bodleian, Pepysian and Lambeth Palace 
Libraries are apparently all that remain of his contributions to short- 
writing.* John Willis had recently passed to his rest, preceded by the 
Robert Willis who was a teacher of his Stenographie; and most of the 
copies of The Art of Stenographie that still survive, were produced 
after the author’s death by the enterprise of one stationer. William 
Folkingham, of whose Brachygraphie, Post-Writt only three speci- 
mens are now known—a first edition, 1620, in the Bodleian Library, 
and a second edition, 1622, in the Duke of Devonshire’s Library at Chats- 


* A third copy of Characterie and the New-yeares gift of Bales were located by 
Mr. W. J. Carlton in his Timothe Bright, 1911. 
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worth and another in the Pepysian Library—was straining at his moor- 
ings, and in less than two years he too had sailed away over the harbour 
bar. Truly their works have almost perished! And of the little host of 
men who professed to teach shorthand in the City of London, blazoning 
their wares by the small posters and other ephemeral literature that 
irritated those stenographers who thought their art debased by such 
huckstering methods of dissemination, what is there that remains? The 
15th March, 1621, saw William Laborer’s Arte of short English writ- 
ing entered on the Stationers’ Register; an unnamed work about Ste- 
nography by Edward Willoughby was entered on 8th June, and another 
by Henry Petre about Brachygraphie on the 24th November in the 
same year; but no work by either of these authors is known to have 
descended to these times. The enlargements that Edmond Willis embod 
ied in his second edition consisted only of ‘‘terminations for the ending 
of long words,”’ and some characters for “‘the expression of usual particles 
and words”’ in frequent use. With these exceptions the system remained 
as he had originally dedicated it to Bishop Felton; and he published it 
once again, as he finely said, for the ‘advancement of those public ends 
whereunto my desires have wholly leuelled,—God’s glory and the bene- 
fit of many thousand souls in the posterities to come when my self shall 
return to him that made me, and be gathered to the sepulchres of my 
fathers.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE WILLISIAN SYSTEMS COMPARED 


In principle the systems of John and Edmond Willis were similar; 
their alphabets were conspicuously different. Not one of the four rec- 
tangular symbols assigned to d, f, g and Rk by John Willis is to be found 
in the alphabet of Edmond Willis; and they have since been slowly 
- disappearing from stenography until only one has survived in the h of 
Gurney. Once it was shown that a shorthand alphabet could be con- 
trived without them, it is remarkable that they were ever again used.* 
The presence of right-angled letters in an alphabet that also contained 
the vertical and horizontal lines must have caused some difficulty, 
although in a system by which words were mainly built up disjointly 
in order to indicate intermediate vowels by positions or contacts, the 
difficulty need not necessarily have been great. The expression of vowels, 
however, was not to be carried to impracticable extremes; ‘‘for seeing 
skilful Hebricians find it no trouble at all to read Hebrew without pricks 
for the distinction of the vowels of every syllable, it must needs be very 
easie’’—said John Willis—“‘to know what is the second vowel in an 
English word if all the letters else of the word be directly in sight.”? But 
where S$ or liquids are expressed by right lines in such a system, serious 
trouble would obviously be encountered. Simple monosyllables like 
“‘frisk” and “scarf”? would in John Willis’ system present problems of 
right-angled construction wholly incommensurate with their size. The 
semi-ellipses allocated to Db, I, m and t by John Willis as convenient 
forms for a covey of little metaphthongs to flutter round, were entirely 


* The system of John Willis is examined at some length by Edward Pocknell in 
Shorthand, Il, p. 50, by Hugh W. Innes, LL.B. and G. Carl Mares in National Ste- 
nographer, III, pp. 17-19, and exhaustively discussed by Dr.Christian Johnen in Archiv 
fur Stenographie, vol. 59. Edmond Willis’ system is dealt with by Thomas Allen 
Reed in Shorthand II, p. 207. 
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excluded by Edmond Willis. Such difficulties as arise from the use of 
the ellipse and the circle in the same system, the students of John Willis’ 
stenography were exposed to; but this minor trouble was escaped by 
those who practised Edmond Willis’ charactery, as he avoided using an 
ellipse. For his p and q Edmond Willis introduced looped characters 
derived from the ordinary longhand letters of his day; and that form 
of shorthand letter has been continuously used since. In the days of 
Gibbs, Byrom, Palmer, Williamson, Mavor and Samuel Taylor, the many 
advantages of a letter with an initial twirl to it were demonstrated, and 
the use of it was extended. John Willis had no character of this form in 
either of his alphabets; but for i, ¥ and y, in 1602, and for i, u, * and 
y, in 1617, he employed the convenient loop of the small alpha in various 
positions. A similar form was used by Edmond Willis for *, being the 
corresponding longhand letter deprived of its pendant tail. John Willis 
had observed, and later on actually stated in The School-Maister to 
his art, that “‘the most curious printers of later times observe this dif- 
ference,—expressing I the vowell by this character i, and J the consonant 
by this 7; U the vowel by uw, and V the consonant thus, v;’’ so, keeping 
pace with the times as they advanced in typography, he had separate 
characters for i and j, and for uw and v. Edmond Willis was less of an 
innovator in this respect, and his i and u had double debts to pay; and 
yet as regards his characters for four letters,—mn, 0, p and t—he had 
alternative forms. Anticipating the phraseograms that in profusion 
sustain some modern systems through the rapids of verbiage, John Willis 
in his 1602 Art of Stenographie, Book II, chap. 7, wrote of the con- 
traction of ‘‘more wordes into one character,’ and gave as examples such 
phrases as ‘“‘from the coronation of,” “hand over head,” “preserved 
alive,” ‘‘and so forth,” “that is to say.”” On the adoption of phonetic 
principles in stenography, the two authors appear to have differed 
widely. The orthographic problems of the English language, the affinity 
of pairs of consonants such as the dentals, gutt¢rals and labials, the 
possibility of phonetic spelling by limiting the functions of existing let- 
ters and inventing further phonic symbols, were well known to scholars 
of the period, and had been dealt with in learned and ingenious disquisi- 


tions by Sir Thomas Smith, John Hart, and William Bullokar during 
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the last four decades of the sixteenth century; and it may be doubted 
whether any addition has been made to the then state of knowledge on 
the subject.* In these circumstances it is a truly remarkable fact that 
John Willis, in the first edition of his pioneer work should have so judi- 
ciously applied his knowledge of phonetics to the art of stenography, that 
for upwards of 230 years no successful attempt was made seriously to 
exceed the limits he adopted in 1602. And it is not improbable that 
modern phonetic systems, which multiply the opportunities of error by 
prescribing practical identity of outline, wherever phonetically obtain- 
able, for words of different alphabetic construction, will seek increased 
utility and reliability in the rejection of extreme applications of phonetic 
principles. John Willis gave his students copious directions for writing 
according to sound. True vowel sounds were to be expressed as well as 
they could be with his materials, regardless of generally accepted spelling, 
and unsounded consonants were to be ruthlessly omitted. Edmond 
Willis’ alphabet contained a C identical with one that appeared in the 
systems of Folkingham and some later authors, and he had little to say 
on writing according to sound. His treatise is much shorter than the 
earliest edition of John Willis’, and he may have left much to mother 
wit, common sense, experience gained by assiduous practice, or the oral 
instruction that he expressed himself ready to give willingly and freely 
to any that were pleased to resort unto him; but beyond directing the 
student to write some words such as beauty, load and people pho- 
netically, he in fact gives no rules for phonetic writing. 


* The earliest writers on shorthand in England were not only learned in the wisdom 
of the ancients relating to swift writing, but they also knew the works of their country- 
men which treated of allied topics. In a few Latin verses by the erudite Thomas Newton 
(1542-1607) prefixed to Bales’ Writing Schoolemaster, 1590, mention is made of Cicero, 
Trithemius, Brightus, Symthus, Bulokerus and Hartus. 
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“ THE SCHOOL-MAISTER” 


Four years after the appearance of John Willis’ Stenographia, 
there was published the last but one of the series of works in connection 
with his Art of Stenographie. The entries in the Stationers’ Register 
for 1621 indicate that year as having been one of unusual activity in 
the production of books by the professors of short-writing. That was 
the year of the Laborer, Willoughby and Petre entries; and John Willis, 
speaking in that year by the mouth of his Scholar, said: ‘‘There are 
now so many formes of short-writing (some vsing affixes onely, some 
disiunctes, some obseruing places of vowells, some obseruing none) that 
aman can not tell which to follow of them.”’ This pressure of competi- 
tion may have hastened the production of an instruction book which 
should assist in the promulgation of his own invention in the presence 
of so much rivalry among systems. The payment of a fee to the Sta- 
tioners’ Company four years before, had given promise of an English 
translation of Mnemonica; and during the interval John Willis had 
found leisure to prepare his translation of Book III. of that work, and 
also to write his new book on stenography. It can hardly be doubted 
that the author found it convenient, in the autumn of 1621, to visit 
London, bearing his manuscripts thither in order that he might deposit 
them safely in the hands of Robert Willis, and be at hand to confer with 
Henry Seile and William Iones upon their passage through the press. 
Even were other reason wanting, the fact that his old church—S. Mary 
Bothaw—was to some extent renovated and beautified in 1621, might 
well have induced him to repair to London after the harvest, that he 
might participate in the services customary on the completion of such 
restorations. On this occasion too, if ever, he may have ‘‘dwelt in Jeru- 
salem Court, in Fleet Street,’ according to the obscure note in Sloane 


MS. 885, included in the collection made by John Bagford, who was not 
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born until thirty years after this date. The entry of his new work in the 
Stationers’ Register took the following form: 
"13° Novembris 1621. 


Roberte Willis Entred for his Copie vnder the handes of Master Doctor Goad and 
Master knight warden, A booke called The Schoolemaster to the Arte of 


Stenography, written by John Willis batchelour in Diuinity . . . . vj°.’? 
No specimen of the first edition of this work has yet been recorded in 
the literature of the art. In the University Library, Cambridge, however, 
there is a copy, and it is perfect but for the loss of the table of affixes 
that should illustrate chapter V. As is usual with works registered near 
the end of a year, it is dated the year following the date of the entry. 
The School-Maister is an instruction book expository of the Art of 
Stenographie, written in the form of a dialogue between Master and 
Scholar; and the author says he made every chapter of this dialogue 
(there are twenty of them) to answer every chapter of the book of ste- 
nography, number for number, that both might be the better compared 
together. In this method of expounding his system and meeting the 
difficulties of students, Willis was closely followed by Thomas Shelton 
in his Tutor to Tachygraphy, and by Theophilus Metcalfe in his 
Schoolmaster to Radio-stenography. The “Exemplary Sentences”’ 
which form a long appendix to later editions of Willis’ School-Maister 
find no place in the first edition; but there is an instruction to the reader 
to ‘‘character all those hundred exemplarie sentences in the last chapter 
of the booke of Stenographie, examining every sentence one by one as 
you writ them with them as they are there printed vpon copper, and 
correct thereby the errors you make, if you shall commit any; and after 
this you may very well undertake to write the psalme booke in English 
meeter, and to take sermons with your penne.’’ These hundred ‘‘exem- 
plarie sentences” were later on removed from the Art of Stenographie 
to the end of the School-Maister, and they were ultimately increased 
to two hundred. In some subsequent editions of the School-Maister 
they also appear, to the number of two hundred, engraved in minute 
shorthand characters. The third edition, 1647, contains them in that 
form. As in the case of the 1617 Art of Stenographie, the colophon 


of this book is interesting for its personal note, and also for its biblio- 
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graphic details. Robert Willis appears to have removed from the house 
of Mr. Davies; and he had for sale, besides the School-Maister with 
or without the characters being filled with pen and ink, the Art of Mem- 
orie in two languages: ‘“‘These bookes are to be sold readie charactered 
or vncharactered by Robert Willis; who lodgeth at the house of Ms 
Stubbes, dwelling in the alley adioyning to Ludgate on the out side of 
the gate. And there also are to be sold Books of the Art of Stenographie, 
and of the Art of Memorie both in Latine and English.” It was for but 
few months beyond the date of this announcement, that Mistress Stubbes 
provided lodgment for Robert Willis; he died in the same year that the 
School-Maister was first published. On the 2nd December, 1622, by 
order of a full Court of the Stationers’ Company, there was assigned to 
Henry Seile (who a few months previously had begun to sell the Art 
of Memory and the School-Maister,), a book called The Arte of 
Stenography, which book ‘‘formerlie was the copie of Robert Willis, 
latelie deceased.” 

Upon the assignment of the Art of Stenographie to Henry Seile 
at the end of 1622, he appears to have forthwith set about the publishing 
of a new edition, and for this he obtained an engraved title-page from 
Francis Delaram, who had engraved for Edmond Willis in 1618; and the 
plate bore 1623 as its original date. The use of this plate, altered or 
unaltered, with editions that also contained type-printed title pages 
sometimes bearing conflicting dates, has caused considerable confusion 
of editions subsequent to 1623. Close inspection of the plate in some 
conditions shows distinctly that the number of the edition and the last 
figure of the date have been altered. The clear statement of J. H. Lewis 
is that the eighth edition, from which he quctes, was printed in 1623, 
and the title of it had then become The Art of Stenographie, or Short 
Writing, by Spelling Characterie. It was in addressing the reader 
twenty-one years after his proem of 1602 that, apparently for the first 
time, Willis spoke of his Art of Stenography as being “‘the first Booke 
of Spelling Charactery that ever was set forth’; and from that time 
onward ‘Spelling Characterie”’ formed part of the title. Robert Willis 
was dead; and John Willis writes: ‘‘I have thought good, after so many 
several editions of this art, now to set the last hand thereunto, with 
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purpose never to alter it hereafter. For which cause I have diligently 
perused the several editions, and conferred them together, for the per- 
fecting of this last, and (without doubt) best edition: changing that 
which seemed fit to be changed, omitting that which was to be omitted, 
and adding that which was to be added. Alleging, for excuse of the 
divers alterations which I have made in setting forth this art, that no 
art is brought to perfection at the first, but by long observation, practice 
and experience, with induction of manifold examples.’’ During the six 
years between the fifth edition in 1617 and the eighth edition in 1623, 
two editions were published. There is a copy of the sixth edition, dated 
1618, in the Pepysian Library, of the seventh edition no copy is now known, 
but of the eighth edition, 1623, there is a copy in the collection of Robert 
Todd.* It is clear, however, from chapters V and XV of the second 
edition of the School-Maister—the edition completely fitted for the 
ninth edition of the Art of Stenographie, 1628, a little before the death 
of the author—that there were differences between the intervening 
editions and those which preceded and followed them: e. g., a context 
rule in the fifth edition was omitted from all subsequent editions, and a 
rule delivered in the seventh edition as to writing names of things familiar 
in particular professions was omitted from the eighth edition. There are 
copies of the ninth edition of the Art of Stenographie in the Bodleian 
and British Museum Libraries; and the second edition of the School- 
Maister, dated 1628, is represented in the British Museum, Pepysian, 
the Guildhall (London) Libraries, and the Library of J. Hammond 
Trumbull of Hartford, Conn. In his Handbook, 1867, Hazlitt refers 
to a second edition of the School-Maister dated 1626; and this may 
have been the first issue of the edition which is better known through 
the 1628 examples. 


* Add. MS. 15,950 in the Brit. Museum Library (formerly the property of John 
Evelyn, the diarist of Sayes Court, Deptford) contains a badly written copy, omitting 
the prefatory matter, of an edition of the Art of Stenographie which extends to twenty 
chapters—probably the eighth, 1623, or ninth, 1628. In the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres’ library at Haigh Hall, Wigan, Lancashire, there is a copy of the ninth edition, 
1628, with an engraved title stating that it is the tenth edition. To this is adjoined the 
School-Maister “completely fitted for this ninth edition.” In this library there is also 
a copy of the twelfth edition of the Art of Stenographie, 1638, with an engraved title 
of the tenth edition dated 1628. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
VITALITY OF “STENOGRAPHIE” AND “A PSALME BOOK IN CHARACTERS” 


For upwards of five-and-thirty years the Art of Stenographie and 
the School-Maister appear to have remained the property of Henry 
Seile. In his hands the first of these works continued to be published 
certainly until the fourteenth edition appeared in 1647, and this was 
printed for him by Elizabeth Purslowe, widow of the George Purslowe,who 
had printed for Edmond Willis in 1618. There are two copies of this 
edition in the British Museum. Of the School-Maister very few editions 
appear to have been issued; and as this book had to correspond with the 
work it expounded, the many editions of the Art of Stenographie pub- 
lished after the author’s death could have been only re-issues at various 
dates of the earlier work. The later ones were sometimes sold by Richard 
Lownes as well as by Henry Seile. The only known edition of the School- 
Maister after the second in 1628, was a third edition, a copy of which, 
dated 1647, is in the British Museum. Henry Seile died on 18th Decem- 
ber, 1660, and his widow then carried on the business. The Stationers’ 
Register records, under the date 14th April, 1675, that Anne Seale, 
widow of Henry, assigned the Art of Stenographie to Andrew Clarke 
and Charles Harper. 

John Willis’ repeatedly expressed confidence in the excellence and 
vitality of his invention in stenography in words that attain to something 
like prophetic strain, finds a large measure of justification in the history 
of the science. Writing in 1623, after referring to the period that had 
elapsed since the Art of Stenographie was first published, he said: 
“Since which time, many others, taking their fundamentall rules from 
this booke, haue sought to better the Inuention by changing the figure, 
power or places of the literall characters, and by the various affixing of 
them one to another (as indeed the art by such means may be infinitely 


varied: Et facile est inuentis addere). WHowbeit I am confident in 
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this persuasion, that as this Art of Stenographie was the first that ever 
gave direction for any form of Spelling Characterie, so it shall continue 
the last, and weare out all the aberrations thereof published or taught 
by any other.”’ And near the end of his School-Maister he wrote: 
“Let every professor therefore of short-writing heighten his own Inuen- 
tion to the full, give it all the luster he can deuise, either by his owne 
pen, or by the helpe of others: and euery one that desireth to learne the 
Art of short-writing, follow what sort of short-writing he will: till Time 
hath made it manifest, which is the best, and then the rest will grow out 
of vse.”’ Henry Seile’s interest in the system, as a stationer or book- 
seller, was only commercial; and yet he continued to publish new edi- 
tions of it, in competition with the systems of such active teachers as 
Thomas Shelton, Theophilus Metcalfe and Jeremiah Rich, for more 
than twenty years after its author’s death. The efficient teaching pro- 
fessor may unaided win wide popularity for his system; fortified by 
unfaltering assurance, and with ceaseless advertisement his herald and 
advocate, he may subjugate the stenographic universe before his patent 
or statutory monopoly expires. But the Art of Stenographie, though 
never elevated to a cult, and deprived in early maturity of its author 
and its principal exponent, long continued to live. A glance at the 
panorama of alphabets in J. Ensign Rockwell’s plate appended to the 
Teaching, Practice,and Literature of Shorthand, reveals that for 
upwards of a century systematisers of short-writing were unable to break 
away effectively from the dominating influence exerted over invention 
and modification or readjustment of known devices, by the master 
qualities of John Willis’ pioneer spelling charactery. Job Everardt says 
in his ‘“‘Epistle Dedicatory:’’ “The sole Authour and Inventor of this 
Art at first in this Nation, was Mr. John Willis, B.D., about fifty-six yeares 
since, in a Book of His, of spelling Charactery, intituled, The Art of 
Stenography: from whom all others (that have since written, though 
with great variety of New Titles to their Books, as Brachygraphy, 
Tachygraphy, Semigraphy, Zeiglography, &c.) have received their 
fundamental Rules. And I (amongst the rest) have met with his Books, 
both of the first and last Editions. By which I have found, that the 
Inventor was skilful, the Invention profitable, the profit delightfull, 
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and this encouraged me to betake my selfe unto this study,” etc.* And 
if the claim to immortality for his invention be limited to the direction 
it gave for “‘any form of spelling characterie,”’ then was he a true prophet} 
for probably there is no system extant as an effective instrument of the 
art, which is not based to some extent upon principles first enunciated 
by him in connection with stenography more than three centuries ago. 
No contemporaneous demand for shorthand abroad attracted the 
invention of John Willis to lands beyond the realm of Britain; but to 
her American colonies some tidings of the new art were soon borne. The 
painstaking transcriptions and editorial work of the late J. Hammond 
Trumbull, the famous Connecticut antiquary, Edward E. Hale, and the 
late William P. Upham that have enriched the sources of New England 
history, and the latter’s Brief History of the Art of Stenography, 
tell concisely and clearly the story of how the system crossed the Atlantic. 
Other shorthand alphabets also reached the new country at an early 
date—perhaps the earliest to arrive was the unpublished one attributed 
to Thomas Arkisden,{ soon followed by that of Edmond Willis, or one 
much resembling it; but the translators of many of the early hieroglyphic 
records of New England found their Rosetta Stone in John Willis’ Art 
of Stenographie. The system appears to have taken longer to attract 
notice on the Continent of Europe than it took to reach America. It 
was about fifty years after its first publication in London that Georg 
Philip Harssdorffer referred to it in part III,pp. 51-3 of Daniel Schwenter’s 
Delitiae Philosophicae et Mathematicae dated 1653. Dr. J. Woldemar 
Zeibig said: {‘‘Harssdorffer, der das oben angezogene Werk Schwenters 
fortsetzte, schriebt: ‘In Engeland ist es eine gemeine Sache, welche 
auch den Weibern bekannt, dass sie eine ganze Predigt von Wort zu 
Wort nachschreiben,’ worauf er nach einigen einleitenden Worten seinen 
Lesern das von J. Willis in seinem 1602 verdffentlichten Lehrbuche 


* An Epitome of Stenographie, London, 1658. At pages 77 and 82 Everardt 
borrows freely from Willis’ first edition. 

{ For full record of the Rev. Thomas Arkisden, see Mr. Wm. J. Carlton’s “‘ A 
Shorthand ‘Inventor’ of 300 years ago,’’ reprinted from “Records of Bucks,” 
vol. XI, 1920. 

} Geschichte und Literatur der Geschwindschreibkunst, Dresden, 1862, p. 
125. (2n@edn. (878, p.}43-) 
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gewahlte Alfabet vorfuhrt.”” The alphabet as given at p. 53 of the 
Delitiae omits j, t and wu, and it does not extend beyond ¥; but sufficient 
is given to identify it, not with the original alphabet of 1602, but with 
the later one given in the histories. 

The last book in connection with the Art of Stenographie that 
John Willis could have assisted in preparing for publication was an 
edition of the Psalms in metre engraved in his stenography. It may, 
however, have been only a bookseller’s production, although it had been 
projected by John or Robert Willis some years before it appeared. As 
early as the School-Maister of 1622, the reader is recommended to 
write the “‘Psalme booke in English meeter’”’ as his last exercise before 
attempting to take sermons with his pen. The book referred to was 
doubtless the versification of the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, of 
which a great many editions were issued by the Stationers’ Company. 
In this same School-Maister the reader is told he ‘‘may plainely se by 
the sentences printed in stenographicall characters” at the end of the 
Art of Stenographie how compendious stenography is in comparison 
with longhand; and here the reference was to exemplary sentences, or 
the Lord’s prayer, Beliefe, and Ten Commandements. The second 
edition of the School-Maister—1626-28—altered this sentence into: 
“As you may plainly see by the Psalme booke printed in stenographicall 
characters.”’ This edition of the School-Maister was not published 
until John Willis was dead; but if the publisher’s statement be accepted, 
it was prepared for the press a little before the author’s death. There 
can be no doubt that the engraved book so described by Willis, without 
reference to metre, was the same as that which is referred to in later 
editions of the Art of Stenographie as the ‘‘Singing Psalmes now 
printed in a very small volume in Stenographicall Characters.” This 
little volume, similar no doubt in many respects to the later ones of 
Thomas Shelton and Jeremiah Rich, would now have exceptional value 
as the earliest book engraved in stenography; but no example of it is 
known. There is, however, in Sion College Library, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, a small manuscript—leather bound and fastened with 
two clasps—the outside measurement of which is only 3 x 2 inches, that 


may well have been copied from this lost specimen of early engraved 
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shorthand. The title-page, which describes the MS. as THE WHOLE 
BOOKE OF DAVIDS PSALMES, reveals that the scribe’s name was Richard 
Hill, and that he accomplished his task in 1628. On a vellum leaf pre- 
ceding the title-page the Hill arms are thus blazoned: Argent; a chevron 
between three water-bougets sable. Following the title-page there comes 
acurious composition in Latin and English verse, which reveals little 
of the author but his name. The capitals in the last two lines are illu- 
minated in gold: 
“Si quaeris lector librum quis possidet istum 
haec tibi subscriptum pagina nomen habet. 
Yf any one desiere to knowe 
his name that doth this Psalme booke owe, 
th’ ensueng lines let him behoulde 
and he shall se his name in goulde. 


RI primum detur CHARDVS tunc rite sequetur 
HILLVS iungatur, possessor sic nominatur.” 


Each of the many tiny pages that follow this brief address to the reader, 
is divided into two columns, and has an ornamental border. Within, in 
these narrow limits, Richard Hill contrived to write in minute characters 
according to the system of John Willis, not the authorized version of the 
Psalms, as might be inferred from the title-page, but the Psalms ‘‘collected 
into English Meeter’”’ by Sternhold, Hopkins and others. The “Song 
of the Three Children,’’ which appears in some editions of this collection 
between the Te Deum and the Benedictus, is omitted by Richard Hill; 
and, nearing the end of his task he emerges from stenography to write 
in minute and beautiful Latin type the concluding ‘“‘Godly Prayer” and 
the ‘‘Confession for all estates and times.’’ A century after the book 
was written, it passed by gift into its present custody, as shown by the 
following inscription: ‘‘Given to Sion Library by Mr. Benjamin Willis 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, anno 1723.’’ The donor, who may well have been 
a descendant of John or Edmond Willis, in whom an interest in stenog- 
raphy survived, was no doubt the Benjamin Willis of Little S. Gregory’s 
who was married at 8S. Mary Aldermary in February, 1705. According 
to the Vestry Minute Book of 8. Mary-le-Bow, he was elected upper 
Church-warden in 1723, and Overseer in March, 1725. He was again 


elected Overseer in April 1728; and for some years after this date he 
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continued to take an active interest in the affairs of his parish. At the 
end of Richard Hill’s book, another coat of arms is blazoned on vellum: 
Argent; a chevron gules, between six cloves in chief and three in base, 
sable.* These are the arms of the ancient Grocers’ Company; and that 
Company had the right to every third presentation to S. Mary-le-Bow. 

The patient penmanship and persevering piety that Richard Hill 
brought to his self-imposed task were exceeded a few years later in the 
case of another worthy citizen of London, who dwelt up the river at 
Chelsea. Among the cherished family relics preserved by the late Augus- 
tus J. C. Hare at Holmhurst, St. Leonards, and which appear to have 
passed under his will to Emma Leycester Penrhyn for life, was a bible, 
written in Thomas Shelton’s Tachygraphy by a direct ancestor of his.f 
Describing it in a letter, Mr. Hare said: ‘“‘The Bible, bound in velvet, 
with very richly wrought silver clasps and ornaments (really a marvel 
of silversmiths’ art) is very swell.”? The title-page, headed by the tetra- 
grammaton, runs: “‘Biblia Sacra. This Booke containeth the ould and new 
Teastiment with the Psalmes. Writen per me Joseph Alstone”’; and 
engraved on the inside of the silver clasp there are the words: ‘“‘Joseph 
Alstone. Anno Dom. 1632, October 31.” 


* The two coats of arms were probably intended to indicate that the scribe was the 
Richard Hill of Truro, who was married there in 1613, and became Mayor of Truro in 
1631 [Harl. Soc. Publications. IX, 99], and that he was a freeman of the Grocers’ 
Company. 

T Isaac the third son of this Joseph Alstone, married Mary, daughter of Henry 
Seile of S. Dunstan’s in the West with the consent of her mother, at S. Sepulchre’s in 
September, 1672. Joseph, the son of Isaac and Mary Alstone, married Laurentia Trum- 
bull, and their grand-daughter Mary Margaret was married in 1728 to Francis Hare, 
Bishop of Chichester, from whom Augustus J. C. Hare was descended. It would appear 
that Laurentia Trumbull was a niece of the Sir William Trumbull (Secretary of State to 
William III) who committed Thomas Kendall and Richard Roe for High Treason in 
1695; and the last engraved plates in John Byrom’s Universal English Short-Hand, 
1767, are an extract from a speech delivered by Sir Bartholomew Shower in the habeas 
corpus proceedings arising out of the committal. 
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CHAPTER IX 
CHARACTER OF JOHN WILLIS AND CLOSE OF HIS CAREER 


The great Elizabethan era had drawn to its close, the uneasy years 
of James I. had spent themselves, and Charles had dissolved his first 
Parliament amid portentous mutterings, when the career of John Willis 
ended. On 28th Nov., 1625, the Rector of Bentley Parva was buried 
within the little church where he had ministered from 1606. The dire 
plague of 1603-4 that had stricken down his little son John, who was 
buried with a brother and sister at S. Mary Bothaw, returned with 
increased virulence in 1625. It invaded London from the Eastern sub- 
urbs, and was not stayed until it had claimed 35,000 victims in the 
metropolis. Mournful reminiscences of that earlier visitation, the 
ecclesiastical unrest of the times, the gathering of political storm-clouds, 
may have constrained Willis to visit the infected area, only to fall a 
victim to the pestilence. When the severity of the plague had somewhat 
abated, Sampson Price, D.D., as enjoined by Royal Proclamation, 
preached a thanksgiving sermon in January, 1626. In this discourse, 
which he entitled London’s Remembrancer—a sermon that discussed 
the art of memory with some familiarity—he told his Christ Church con- 
gregation that he ‘‘could name some of their own religious divines in 
that city who died of the plague, for whom the congregation might 
mourn, and would God the loss could be as easily supplied as lamented.” 
And Willis may have been of these. No memorial marks the place of 
his burial; but the venerable register of Bentley Parva, dating back to 
1558, in which for well nigh a score of years he had seen entered the 
christenings, marriages and burials of his parishioners, contains also the 
record of his own interment. He had lived through some stirring times. 
The great Armada excitement and rejoicings were among his early 
recollections; and, as his own little bark sank below the western horizon, 


looking back he could almost descry, away beyond the gathering shadows 
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he was leaving, the freedom-freighted argosies of the Commonwealth 
sailing into view. Among his contemporaries were Bacon, Coke, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Eliot, Hampden, Pym. When the earliest attempt to 
colonise Virginia was being made, he was a boy of about ten; and he was 
writing his School-Maister when the Pilgrim Fathers reached the 
shores of New England. His course at Cambridge, so far as the concise 
record that survives bears witness, was distinguished by no special 
marks beyond the entries of his graduation in Arts and Divinity; but 
his few writings show that when he left Christ’s College, his mind was 
richly stored with academic lore, and was well equipped for acquiring 
such a comprehensive grasp of the learning of his day as the leisured 
student will not fail to seek. Rosalind was saying with sweet sauciness: 
“A priest that lacks Latin sleeps easily, because he cannot study.”’ John 
Willis had no such excuse for slumbering away his hours. The classic 
authors he quotes, and his Mnemonica, De Memoria and Stenogra- 
phia, show that the taper in his study must many a time have been 
burning low, when the Latinless clerk lay snugly asleep, or haply was 
smugly carousing. A Viewe of the State of the Clargie within the 
Countie of Essex, compiled during the incumbency of William Robinson 
(the immediate predecessor of John Willis) at Bentley Parva, includes 
Robinson among the diligent and sufficient preachers; but 106 min- 
isters are alluded to as being scandalous, many of whom were notorious 
as “common gamsters and Alehouse hawnters,’’ and worse. Whether 
amid the busy scenes of London life, or exposed to the dangers of bucolic 
lethargy in Essex, his pen was rarely idle; and it was only ‘“‘a little before 
his death” that he was working on his cherished invention, in fitting the 
School-Maister to a new edition of the Art of Stenographie. 

There remains no sermon delivered by him either printed from his 
manuscript or taken indifferently by the hand of any student of Ste- 
nography, to bear witness to what manner of preacher he was; but some 
evidence does exist as to what conception he had of his duty to the 
parishioners who were his care, what thought he bestowed upon the 
preparation of his discourses, and what importance he attached to their 
adequate presentment to his congregation. No dull droner of homilies 


was he, nor mere strawberry-preacher that tarried not; nor was he a 
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simple pulpit popinjay, like Bishop Earle’s ““Young rawe preacher” of 
his 1628 Microcosmographie, that prated the sermons of other men, 
so far as he could note them down, and, “if he wrote brachygraphy his 
stock was so much the better.”” “The duty of a good Pastor’”’—Willis 
writes in a Lysidas strain in his ‘Exemplary Sentences’””—‘‘is to feed his 
flock, to defend them from the Wolfe, and to bring them home that 
straggle from their walke.”” And again: “It is more necessary for the 
instruction of the common people that the Minister should insist rather 
upon the easie points of catechisme than to prosecute the hard and 
intricate questions of knotty and sullen learning.”” Then in Mnemonica, 
Bk. I, pp. 16-23, he sets about informing his readers, more particularly 
the clerical ones, how to prepare and memorise a treatise or sermon, and 
he selects resurrection of the dead as the subject of the discourse by 
which he illustrates the application of his art of memory to the offices 
of the pulpit. The brief notes of the sermon are, of course, rich in biblical 
instances and allusions, supported by quotations from Tertullian, Augus- 
tine, and Thomas Aquinas; but the argument hinges mainly upon Paul’s 
unfortunate analogy, in I Corinthians XV, of the seed which is erro- 
neously assumed to be dead and corrupted before it grows. It is only 
the live seed that throws off its protective integuments, and raises its 
tender plumule to the light and warmth of the sun; the dead seed is 
never quickened. The carefully prepared treatise bristles with marginal 
notes prepared with equal care, and these marginalia, which form the 
skeleton of the discourse, are to be committed to memory by diligent 
meditation, not being solicitous of every word, so that the sense or scope 
is remembered; ‘‘because the minde esteemeth it an unworthy thraledom 
to be obliged to every conceived word.’”’ Through four canons he pre- 
scribes meditation and enforces the importance of it. In the fifth canon 
by a homely illustration, he is still insistent on the importance of careful 
preparation: ‘‘All that speak publickly, especially Dispensers of the 
Word, ought to make it their great care not to utter things disorderly, 
but throughly digested by Meditation; lest they be like such Cooks as 
buy good meat in the Shambles, but marr it in the Dressing, sending it 
raw, or half-boiled to the table. Besides, if any man appear publickly, 


either in Pulpit, or otherwise, before he is provided what to say, he 
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becometh timorous, and the vital spirits (the cies of reason) have recourse 
to the heart through fear, whereby he is rendered much more unapt to 
speak then before.” And in his final canon he places the preacher among 
those to whom his exhortations are addressed: “Lastly, which is peculiar 
in delivering Sermons, let Speakers apply more general Doctrines to 
themselves jointly with the rest, in Confession, Petition, Deprecation, 
imprecation, intercession, thanksgiving or praising God, 2s occasion is 
given by the Doctrines themselvs; so they shall not onely remember all 
things better, but also edifie their own consciences. Nay further, fre- 
quent use of this joint application, proveth finally a Manuduction to 
spezk with sense of Divine grace and evidence of Spirit, which is the 
most excellent ornament of a Preacher.” 
Indications of the mentel attitude of John Willis towards the reli- 
gious controversies of his day may also be gathered from his writings. 
There is 2 tone of inflexible pessimistic Calvinism in some of his sentences. 
In a land where the law of primogeniture was rigorous beyond even a 
divine command, he put a doctrinal view forcefully when he wrote: 
“All men by nature are heirs of damnation by a stronger title than any 
childe hath to his father’s lands” ; and another doctrine he chained to the 
chariot of Phoebus: “It is as possible to stop the motion of the Sunne, 
as the course of God’s predestination.” After the manner of divines 
in all ages, he lamented the impiety of the period in which his lot was 
cast. An ancient saw that Defoe long afterwards gave new life to in his — 
True Born Englishman, he handles with a Puritan touch: “It is a 
common proverbe that where God hath his Church, the Diuell hath his 
Chapell. But (the impiety of the times considered) that proverbe may 
be thus inverted: Where God hath his Chapell, the Diuell hath his 
Church.” In the seme strain, writing in the 1628 School-Maister, 
chap. XV, of a curiously shaped symbol for “conscience,” he says: “The 
character for conscience beareth the similitude of the Moone in the 
wane: because conscience in these dayes is in the wane with many.” 
And on the next page he finds a similar opportunity for indicating his 
condemnation of Arminianism: “The character of elect is like the 
character for the word Christ but lesse; and to be always written close 


to the lower line, like words of the second sort. Now the relation of the 
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elect to Christ standeth in this: that the elect are daily renued into the 
image of Christ.’’ As a loyal son of the Established Church, John Willis 
was hostile to Papal dominion, and somewhat intolerant of dissent. As 
he quaintly put it: “The Papists and Anabaptists are like Samson’s 
Foxes tyed together by the tayles with a firebrand betweene them, 
which, though they look’t severall wayes, yet in their running they fired 
the corne, vineyards and oliues.’”’ Early in his literary life he had quoted 
from the preface to one of Dr. John Rainold’s sermons a passage in con- 
demnation of papistry, and he remained firm in this attitude to the end. 
“Christ gave Peter the keyes not of earth, but of heaven. Whence 
Ferus, a learned Papist, draweth this consequent: that therefore the 
Pope ought not to have any jurisdiction in temporal matters, but in 
spirituall onely.’’ And in the penultimate of his exemplary sentences, 
he analyses the constitution of the Council of Trent, and after showing 
that there were above twice as many prelates of Italy there as of all 
the world besides, he exclaims: ‘“‘And then what marvel if they concluded 
what they listed? especially considering that the Pope himselfe was 
Moderator, and that they excluded and took in whom themselves would, 
and none else.”” Though firmly attached to the Established Church and 
the work of the Reformation, he was apparently an unambitious teacher, 
more deeply concerned in the affairs of his parish than in the diocesan 
and provincial governance of his Church. He knew the rede was rife 
that “‘often time great clymbers fall unsoft’’; and while other clerks 
sought sedulously the paths to preferment, he was content to leave the 
London of his great bereavement and, remote from the centres of sec- 
tarian life and strife, seek solace in ministering to the religious needs 
of rural England, where he was able to find quietude for meditation 
and leisure for the literary pursuits that were dear to him. 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 


For life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


THE END 
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